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The Works of Metaftafio tranflzted from the Italian. By John 
Hoole. Vol..iftand 2d. 1t2mo, 6s. Davies, 1767. 


T may be obferved, of Metaftafio’s poetry, that it is, exclu- 
five of the language, of no particular nation. ‘The genius 
of the Poet is by no means confined to that of his country: he 
has imbibed the tafte of different nations in their refpective ex- 
cellencies ; and, to the peculiar tendernefs and harmony of the 
Italian, he has added the eafy gallantry, and refined morality, 
of the French ; together with the ftrong clear fentiment, and 
the confcious dignity of the Englifh mufe. He is not, however, 
altogether divefted of national peculiarities: had he written in a 
country where the drama took its laws from nature, it is to be 
prefumed that he would have paid more attention to her prin- 
ciples; or, at leaft, that his theatrical performances would have 
had more conliftency and probability, both as to the events and 
characters, than under fuch difadvantages we can allow them. 
That precept of Horace, 
Fida woluptatis caufa fiat proxima verts, 
Nic quodceunque volet pofcat fibi fabula credi, 
feems in general to have had very little weight with the Italian 
Poet. He has.rather been ftudious of fingularity than of natural 
propriety in his characters; nor has he often been at the pains of 
attempting to reconcile the former with the Jatter.—Of his dra- 
matic poems the firft that appears in Mr. Hoole’s tranflation is 


ARTAXERXES. 


The fubje& of this piece is known to moft Englifh readers 
fram the popular opera that was taken from it. The fenti- 
ments are in many places very fine, and heightened by the 
united enthufiafm of poetry and philofophy. “Thus Artaxerxes, 
on the fteady aflurance and firmnefs of the innocent Arbaces, 
when he is charged with the murder of Xerxes, 
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Duella fronte ficura, e quel fembiante 
Non I’ accufano reo, I? efterna fpoglia 
Tutta d’ unalma grande 
La luce non ricopre ; 
E in gran parte dal volto il cor fi fcopres 
Nuvoittta oppofia al fole 
Speffo ilgiorno adombra, e vela, 
Ma non cela 
Il fuo fpiendor. 
Cotre in van le baffe arene 
Picciol rio col velo ondofo, 
Cbé rivela il fondo algofo 
La chiarezza dell’ umor, 
Thofe looks ereét, that open mein of virtue 
Can never fpeak the traitor: no difguife 
Can hide the luttre of a noble mind ; 
And in the features oft we read the heart. 
Light vapours that afcending play, 
And {pread with fleecy clouds the day, 
May thinly veil, 
But not conceal, 
The fun’s refulgent ray. 
vain the fhailow riv’let flows 
The fandy bed to hide ; 
The clear, tranfparent chryital fhews 
Each reed beneath the tide. 
The following line in the Italian, 
E in gran parte dal volto il cor fi feosrt, 
is not properly tranflated by 
And in the features oft we read the heart. 
For the features properly fignify the invariable form or mould of 
the face, but in this place a particular ftate or caft of counte- 
nance is alluded to. 
— rivela il fordo alz-fo 
La chiarezza dei’ umor, 
The clear, tranfparent cryftal fhews 
Each reed beneath ihe tide. 
No: there is a double inaccuracy here, in the fenfe, and in the 
application of it. It is not natural or ufual for a fhadlow rivulet 
to fhew fo ial! a vegetable as a reed beneath the tide; nor has a 
reed any thing contempuble in it, which is here a neceflary ob- 
ject. Metaftafio intended to fhew, by the former part of his 
iimile, that the countenance of a good man would difcover his 
virtue, notwithftanding the tranfient gloom that mizht overcatt 
it, as the fan difcovers his leftre through the oppolite clouds ; 
and, on the other hand, that the countenance of a wicked man 
would betray his guilt, as the fhallow ftream difcovers the dirt 
and weeds ( ub fonde digsfo) at the bottom. For want of this con- 
temptible object, the greateft part of the beauty and propriety of 
the fiimile is ivi, 
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When Mandane finds not in herfelf that fenfibility fhe might 
have been fuppofed to have experienced on the death of her lover 
Arbaces, fhe thus philofophically and beautifully accounts for its 

O che all ufo di mali 
Ifupidifca il ferfo, 0 ch’ abbianl a'me 
Qualche parte di luce 
Che prefazhe le renda; io per Arbace 
Quanto dovrei nen fs dolermi. 
Whether too frequent forrow dulls the fenfe, 
Or that our fouls partake fome inward I:ght 
That glances at futurity, I know not: 
I cannot mourn Arbaces as I ought. 
Yet the character of Mandane, like moft of the others in this 
play, is in the higheft degree unnatural, She, who, from the 
violence of her paffion for Arbaces, muft naturally have been 
moft concerned for his prelervation, exerts her utmoft influence 
andinduftry to bring about his death, She does not leave matters to 
the common forms of juftice, but ufes her private folicitations to 
expedite the death of her favoured lover. Artaxerxes, we fuppofe, 
was intended to be an amiable character; but this amiable man 
orders the execution of his brother, upon the flighteft fulpicions, 
facilitates the efcape of his friend, while he has reafon to believe 
him guilty, and at laft, to confirm our aftonifhment at the 
weaknefs of his conduct, pardons the execrable wretch whofe 
vile ambition had been the deftruction of his father and his bro- 
ther, and had involved himfelf and his kingdoms in the greateft 
diftractions, The character and conduct of Artaban are, if pof- 
fible, more abfurd than thofe of Artaxerxes are weak. He firft 
informs his fon Arbaces that he had murdered Xerxes, and then 
very calmly proceeds to pafs fentence in public judgment upon 
that fon for the murder, without fo much as privately giving 
him any hopes of a refcue after his fentence, or conferring with 
him on his intentions. —The love of Semira and Artaxerxes is 
altogether uninterefting, and the fquabbles of that princefs and 
Mandane before the king on the throne of judgment are imperti- 
nent‘and ridiculous. In fhort, there is hardly one charaéter in 
this play that has any claim to nature or common fenfe: that 
of Arbaces is the leaft exceptionable, but his filial piety to fuch 
a father, when carried to fo high a pitch, is extravagant and roe 
mantic, 


The OLYMPIAD. 


After the fuccefs of Taffo’s Amynta, and the ftill greater re- 
putation of Guarini’s Paftor Fido, the paftoral drama became a 
favourite object with the Italian poets, and moft of them formed 
tnemfelves on thofe two great mafters. Their fuccefs, not- 
withftanding, was fo indifferent, that the create part of their 
performances died even in rebearfal. Such was literally the cafe 
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with the Olympiad itfelf when fet to mufic in our Country, but 
in Italy the name of Metaftafio and the merit of the poem pro- 
cured it a better reception. On the Englifh ftage, indeed, it 
met with fome difadvantages from the difcountenance of two 
fuperior perfonages : Signora Spagnuoli was difpleafed with the 
part affigned her, and the Amici being diffatisfied with her price, 
fled, like Argene, into another country. It may pofhibly be 
difputed whether this play has a right to be called a_paftoral 
drama, as the bufinefs is full of the heroic; but the rural 
fcenery, the paftoral appointment, and fituation of mott of the 
charaéters, together with the clofely imitated ftyle and {pirit of 
the Paftor Fido, both in the complication of the plot, and in 
the general enthufiafm of the piece, may determine the propriety 
of the title. Great attention is paid to nature and the paffions 
through the whole, and there is not perhaps a more interefting 
fcene in any performance of the kind, than the following, 
between Megacles and Ariftea. It muft be underftood that Me- 
eacles was the friend of Lycidas, and that the latter being in 
love with Ariftea the daughter of Clifthenes, who was appointed 
the prize of the conqueror at the Olympic Games, had engaged 
his friend to contend for her in his name. Megacles was then 
unacquainted that Ariftea was the perfon whom he had fo long 
loved, and by whom he was equally beloved. However, he 
contends and conquers in favour of Lycidas, and the fubje& of 
the fcene that follows is a ftrong and affeéting conteft between 
love and friendfhip; the latter leading him to the intereft of 
Lycidas, the former inducing him to confult his own: 
Megacles. O cruel recolleétion ! 
Ariftea. At length we are alone, and I may now, 
Without conttraint, give vent to joy; may call thee 
My hope, my treafure, my delight-—— 
Megacics. No princefs ; 
Thofe rapt’rous names are not for me; referve them 
To grace a happier lover. 
“riff, And is this 
A time for fuch difcourfe? this happy day— 
But thoughtlefs as I am thou doft but mock me; 
I am to blame to be alarm’d. 
Mee, Alas! 
Thou haft but too much caufe 
4rift, Explain thyfelf. 
Meg. Hear then; but rouze thy courage, Ariftea: 
Prepare thy foul to give th’ extremeit proof 
Cf dauntleis virtue. 
riff, Speak, what wouldit thou fay ? 
Kiow my heart fhudders! 
Meg. Haft thou not declar’d 
A thocfand times, "twas not my form that won thee, 
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But that fincerity, that grateful mind, 
That foul of honour which infpir’d my thoughts ? 
Arif?. Mott true indeed : fuch didft thou feem to me; 
As fuch I know thee yet, as fuch adore thee. 
Meg. Should Megacles e’er change from what thou 
knew ft him, 
Be falfe to friendfhip, perjur’d to the gods, 
Forget the benefits conferr’d upon him 
And give him death to whom he owes his life ; 
Say, couldit thou love him ftill? permit him flill 
To woo thee, or receive him for thy hufband? 
Ariff. And doft thou think that I can e’er fuppofe 
My Megacles fo loft to ev’ry virtue ? 
Meg. Know then by fate’s decree, that Megacles 
Mutt be this wretch if e’er he proves thy hufband. 
Arif, What haft thou faid ? 
Meg. Now hear the fatal fecret. 
The prince of Crete, who languifh’d for thy charms, 
Jmplor’d my pity ; "twas to him I ow’d 
My life preferv’d: ah! princefs, judge thyfelf, 
Could I refufe 
4rift. And thou haft fought—— 
Meg. For him, 
Arif. And wilt thou lofe me thus? 
Lieg. Yes, to maintain 





Myfelf fill worthy of thee. 
Arifi. Mutt I then 

Meg. Thou muft compleat my tafk: O Ariftea! 
Confirm the dictates of a grateful heart. 

Yes gen’rous maid, let Lycidas henceforth 

Be what till now thy Megacles has been ; 

To him transfer thy love: my friend deferves 
This happinefs: I live within his breaft ; 

Nor can I deem thee loft if he has gain’d thee. 

Arift. Diftraéting change ! I fall from highet heav’n 
To deepeft hell ;—a paffion pure as mine, . 
Deferves a better fate.—Alas! without thee 
Life is not life! 

Meg. O beauteous Ariftea ! 
Do not thou too confpire againft my virtue ; 
Already has it coft me dear to form 





- This dreadful refolution; one foft moment 


Dettroys the glorious work, 
Arift, To leave me thus—— 
Meg, I have refolv’d. 
Arif, Haft thou refolv’d ? and when ? 

Meg. This is the laft—How fhall I live to {peak it? 

This is the laft farewell. 
 Arifi, The lat !—Ingrate ! 

Affift me, Heav’n! my feet begin to fail ; 
Cold damps bedew my face; methinks I feel 
The freezing hand of Death upon my heart, 
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Meg. My boafted fortitude decays apace ; [ Leaus again/t a tree, 
The longer I remain, the lefs I find 
The pow’r to part—Rouze, rouze my foul!—I go—— 
©! Ariftea, live in peace. | 
Arift, What fayit thou ?—— 
Wilt thou then leave me! 
Meg. Fate, my Ariftea, 
Demands this feparation. 
Arif, And thou go’it—— 
Meg, Yes, never to return. [Goinz. 
Ari. Hear meAh no !—— 
Say, Whither go’ft thou? 
Meg, Far from thee, my love, 
To breathe in other climes,  [Going, 4e flops at the entrance, 
Ari, O help!—I faint 
[Falls in a fueron upon a rock, 
Meg. Unhappy Megacles! what do | fee! 
Her fpirits funk with grief; my only joy, [ Returning, 
My Ariftea droop not thus: belold 
‘Thy Megacles is here—I will not go—— 
Thou fhalt be yet—What have I faid? Alas! 
She hears me not: and have ye cruel ftars,. 
More mifery for me ? No; there refts but this, 

This onJy to futtain! Where fhall I find 

A friend to coun‘el? What mutt I refolve? 

To Jeave her thus were cruel tyranny ! 

But what avails my ftay ? Shall | efpoufe her, 

Deceive the king, betray my friend? O! never: 

Honour and friendfhip both forbid the thought : 

Yet may | not at leaft defer this parting ? 

Alas! my refolution then muft meet ~ 

A fecond feparation : cruelty 

Is mercy now.—Farewell, my life! farewell, 

My dear loft hope! On thee may Heav’n beitow 

The peace deny’d to me—[Kifes her band ]—Almighty pow’rs! 

Pieferve this beauteous frame, and add to her's 

The days that I may lofe!—What, Lycidas ! 

Where art thou Lycidas ? [Looking out. 
There is fomething inexpreflibly affeGting in this foliloquy over 
the fainting beauty; it is well tranflated too, but the lines, 
Almighty powers, 

Preferve this beauteoxs frame, 
are not equal to 





























































Deb, confervate 

Quefta bell’ opra voitra, eterni Dei ; ——~ 

There is a happinefs and propriety in the expreffion, Quefla bill § 

epra vefira, which is not conveyed by this beauteous frame. 

There are fome little inaccuracies in this piece which the} 

Tranflator may corre at his leifure, fuch as ‘sis him, and i 
him, &c. for ’tis he, andishe 6 | | 
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87 


An extravagance of fcenery, figures and ation, an uproar of 
bufinefs, buftle, confufion and outrage, render this opera ftrik- 
ing in the exhibition, though it is unaffe&ting in the perufal : 
nothing can be more truly laughable than fome of the moft tra- 
gical parts of it, and the higheft circumftances of diftrefs are 
brought about and conducted by fuch extraordinary means as 


would turn pity into burlefque. 


Yet there is one fcene in this 


opera, of diftinguifhed beauty and excellence of fentiment : it is 
where the ravifher Learchus has got the good king Toantes in 
his power, and vainly endeavours to intimidate him by his 


threats : 


Learctus. 
No more: 





Thou art my prifoner. 

Tcantes, What unheard of treafon ! 

Te. At length thou ’rt fallen into my fnare: thy life 
Is at my will: endure thy lot with patience. 

*Tis thus the world for ever fhifts the fcene, 

And adverfe fortune ftill fucceeds to good : 

Tis now thy turn to plead for mercy, 

To. Villain! 

Le. Toantes, change this language: my example 
Might teach thee prudence: *twas but now | bent 
With humble prayers, a fuppliant at thy feet. 

To {uit our tempers, as the various turns 

Of life demand, is fure a needful virtue, 

The force thou feeft is all at my command : 

I can at will—— 

To. What canft thou further do? 

Take from this ebbing life it’s poor remains, 

Already irkfome from the double weight 

Of years and forrow ? 

Le. Thus Learchus faid, 

But while he fpoke his tongue bely'd his thoughts, 
To. Great is the difference ’twixt my heart and thine. 
Le. Vain boafting all! Each animal that lives 

Defires to hold his being : conftancy, 

Which heroes vaunt in Fate’s extremeft trials, 

Ts but an art to cheat th’ unthinking vulgar : 

I read thy fecret breaft, and know thou trembleft. 
To. Yes, d might tremble, if Toantes’ foul 

Were form’d like thine: a thoufand horrid crimes 

Would then for ever haunt my guilty fight ; 

Still fhould I feem to hear the bolts of jove 

For ever hiffing round me; Jove th’ avenger, 

Who punifhes the guilt of human-kind. 

Le. To me the wrath of Heav’n is not fo dreadful. 


To, Vain boafting all! Thou canft not harbour peace: 


For fill congenial with our nature grows 
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The love of virtue; if it prove too weak 
To guard from crimes, at leaft it will fufice 
To be their punifhment: it is a gift 
From Heav'n, decreed to be a fcourge to thofe 
Who dare abufe it; and the greateit curfe 
The wic'sed find, is that their hearts retain, 
Ev’n in their own defpight, ‘the feeds of honour, 
And feel a confcious fenfe of fov’reign goodnels : 
] read thy fecret brealt and know thou trembieff. 
Le. My friends, take hence this fage philofcpher, 
Whofe knowledge can explore the human mind ; 
Condu him pris’ter to the fhips; and thou, 
Lay by that uielefs {word. 
To There—take it, traitor! 
[Throws away bis fword, 
Le. Now muft thou bid ediea to kingly pride ; 
Toantes is the vanguith’d, I the viétor. 
Tv, Firit, impious wretch! thefe features view, 
Then jadge impartial of the two, 
Where lies the victory ; 
Though free, thy looks are pale with fear, 
While | thele chains undauuted wear, 
And pity feel for thee. 

That fine fpeech of Toantes, ‘* Vain boafting all,” by the 
elegant ingenuity of the argument, reminds one of Milton’s de- 
fence of temperance, in his Comus; and the Tranflator has hap- 
pily fallen into our great poet’s manner, 


7.3.5.0 


This opera is regular, great, and affeting throughout; the 
characters too are generally in nature. We muft however ex- 
cept the romantic paflion of Sextus for the diabolical Vitellia, 
particularly where he perfifts to keep her fecret in the extremi- 
ties of defpair ; for love, as Metaftafio himfelf obferves, and as 
Sir Charles Sedley obferved before him, feldom furvives hope. 
That he fhould continue therefore to love and defend a fur 
who had involved him in the moft dreadful diitrefs, and had 
made him the inftrument of her vengeance, even whilft fhe 
avowed a paffion for another, is contrary to all natural con- 
duct. The character of Titus is admirably maintained through 
the whole; it is thus beautifully drawn by Sextus : | 

Look thro’ the records ot antiquity, 

You feek in vain his equal: can your mind 
Paint one more generous or merciful ? 

Speak to him cf rewards, his treafures feem 
Too poor to anfwer merit: {peak of punifhment, 
His goodnefs finds excufe for ev’ry crime: 

He thefe foigives for unexperienc’d youth, 

And. thofe fer hoary age: in fome he {pares 

Th’ unfullied fame of an illuftrious houfe ; 
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And pities others for their abject ftate : 
He meafures not his life by length of years, 
But aéts of goodnefs done ; and thinks the day 
Is loft, that has not made fome fubje& happy. 
The conduct of Titus when divine honours are offered him is 
nobly painted and does the higheft honour to human nature, 
Thus it is reprefented in the following {cene: 
Publius. This day the fenate itile thee, mighty Czfar, 
The father of thy country; never yet 
More juit in their decree. 
Annius. Thou art not only 
Thy country’s father, but her guardian god. 
And fince thy virtues have al:cady foar’d 
Beyond mortality, :eceive the homage 
We pay to Heav’n. ‘Ihe fenate have decreed 
To build a ftately temple, where thy name 
Shall ftand enro!i’d among the pow’rs divine, 
And Tiber worfhip at the fane of Titus. 
Pub. Thefe treafures, gather’d from the annual tribute 
Of fubject provinces, we dedicate 
‘T’ effe&i this pious work, difda'n not Titus, 
This public token of our grateful homage. 
Tit. Romans! believe that ev’sy wif of Titus 
Js center’d in your love: but Jet not therefore, 
Your love, forgetful of its proper bounds, 
” Refie&t diigrace on Titus, or yourfelves. 
Is there a name more dear, more tender to me, 
Than father of my people? yet even this 
I rather feek to merit than obtain. 
- My foul would imitate the miehty gods 
. By virtuous deeds, but fhudders at the thought 
Of impious emulation. He who dares 
To rank himfelf their equal, forfeiis ail 
His future title to their guardian care. 
O! fatal folly when prefumptuous pride 
Forgets the weaknefs of mortality! 
f Yet think not I refufe your proffer’d treafures, 
Their ufe alone be chang’d.—Then hear my purpofe: . 
; Vefuvius, raging with unwonted fury, 
. Pours from her gaping jaws a lake of fire, 
\ Shakes the firm earth, and f{preads deftruétion round 
The fubject fields and cities: trembling fly 
‘The pale inhabitants, while all who {cape 
The flaming ruin, meagre want purfues. 
Behold an objeét claims our thoughts ; difpenfe 
Thefe treafures to relieve your fuff’ring brethren : 
Thus, Romans! thus your temple build for Titus. 
In what a beautiful vein of philofophic poetry does the illuf- 
trious emperor defcribe thé happinefs of humbler allotments : 
How wretched is the lot of him who reigns! 
We're ftill deny’d the benefits of life 
The 
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The meaneft men enjoy! amid the woods 

See the poor cottager, whofe homely limbs 
Are clad in rude attire, whofe ttraw. built hut 
Bat i! refitts th’ inclemencics of heav'n, 
Sleeps unditturb’d the live long night, and leads 
His days in quict; litle are his wants; 

He knows who love or hate him; to the foreft 
Cr dittant hills, alone, accompany’d, 

Fearlefs he goes, and fees each honeft heart 

In ev’ry face he meets—But we midit all 

Our envy ‘d pomp, mu't ever live in doubt ; 
Wh le hope and fear before our pre sfence thil 
Drels up the features foreign ty the heart, 

© could Tonce bave thought to feel this ftrok 
Krom faithlefs fsendthip!” ! 


DEMETRIUS. 


This performance is greatly infesior to Titus. Scenes of 
Jow and tedious alercation difguft us in the firft act; the un- 
natural change of fentiment in Cleonice, who from : falie ge- 
nerofity, and the idlett diftinctions of delicacy, gives up the ruling 
paliion of her fcul, and refufes to rai‘e toher throne the worthy 
odje€t of her affections, diffatishes us in the fecond; the cha- 
racter and paffion of Barfene are infipid and infig nificant ; ; Olin- 
thus is without weight or dignity ; and in the third Aét, when 
Phenicius reveals to Alceftes the dignity of his birth, tie little 
furprize that the fuppofed fhepherd fhews on difcovering this 
great circumftance, is by no means natural. The beft ‘fcene 
in this opera is the following, where Cleonice, carried away 
by the violence of her love, would renounce her throne to 
c{poufe the humble fortunes of Alceftes, while, to equal her 
generolity, the reputed fhepherd would embrace a life of fol 
tude and defpair without her. 
Cicanice. Alceiies, O how different is the tafk 
To {orn relvives, and to compleat our purpofe! 
kemote from thee I deem’d the conquett eafy, 
And love 2 glory feem'd to yield the prize : 
Yet when f Find myleif of thee depriv’d, 
My heart enfeebled lo'es all its irmnefs ; 
An . glory, © ye powe:s! fubmits to love. 
iil, What would'tt thou therefore tell me? 
Ci. That without thee 
f cannot live; that fince my flars forbid me, 
"L” enjoy at once Alceiles and the crown, 
"The crown be le - and not Alceites loft. 
Al, What coi thou mean? 
C], No longer on thefe fhores 
J: fits us to remain: w'th thee 1’ll fly 
To breathe in other climes a happier air. 
al. Giat fly wich me! but where ?—No, Cleonice ; 
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Had I the deeds of anceftors to trace ! 
Or could I boaft of fubjeéts and a throne, 
J might perhaps be led t’ accept the proofs 
Thy gen'rous love would give! but all the kingdom 
And fubjeéts niggard fate co me affords, 
Ate fome few flocks, and a poor fimple cottage, 
Cl. Yet in that cottage fhall I feel the peace 
Which in a ftately palace, far from thee, 
My breaft muit never find: no guards indeed 
Will watch me whilft I fleep; but in return 
Jealous fufpicions never will dilturb 
My calm unbroken reft : tho’ precious viands, 
In coftly gold deck not our homely hoard, 
Yet fiom the bending boughs my hand fhall pluck 
The ripen’d fruit, where lurks no deadly juice 
To chill my veins with unexpetted death : 
1’]1 wander o'er the hills and meads, but fill 
Alceftes at my fide: my feet fhall trace 
The foreft gloom, but ttill Alceftes with me: 
Ezch fun that fets fhall leave me with Alceftes; 
And when again he rifes in the eaft 
To gild the morn, fhall find me ftill with thee. 
Al, O Cleonice mot ador’d! amidft 
The fcenes of happinefs, the pleafing dreams 
Of one whofe foal o’erflows with love’s excels, 
1 read the goodnefs of thy gen’rous heart: 9° 
Yet thefe alas! are only vain illufions 
Sprung fiom the warmth of paffion 
Ci. Vain illufions ! 
Dot thou believe me then incapable 
To quit the throne? 
Al, And can you think that ever 
Alceftes will permit it?—No my queen, 
You fhould have then conceal’d your virtues more, 
And made me lefs enamour’d of your glory. 
Great fouls were never form’d to live retir’d 
In calm inaétive reft. Shall 1 defraud 
All Afia of the long-expeCted peace, 
Which, in the tumults of our troubled flate, 
Your conftancy and wifdom muft beftow ? 
Let us not, Cleonice, lofe the fruit 
Of all our tears and anguifh: thy example 
Taught me this pure affection.—Yes my life, 
Who would not fuffer in fo bright a caufe? 
The ttory of our loves remoteft times 
Shall learn, and with our loves our fortitude. 
If we're deny’d to lead our days together 
Jn motual happine(s, at leaft our names 
Sha | live conjoin’d, and fhare one common glory. 
Cl. And wherefore is not here all Afia met, 
That, hearing thee, they might excufe the paflion 
Which cnce in Cleonice they concemn’d ? 
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But now J faulter’d ; thou my dear Alceftes, 
Haft ftrengthen’d my refolves, and from thy words 
The virtue they excite receives more charms, 
Go then—but firft in me behold th’ effects 
Of fortitude like thine: yes thou shalt fee 
How I can imitate thy great example: 
Come let us to the palace ; ; there Alceltes, 
Shalt thou be told the confort I will chule: 
— {alt be prefent at the royal nuptials, 
» it muft not be—you put my conitancy 

To o too fevere a proof. 

C/. No—let us try 
To emulate each other in our fuff’rings. 

Al, O Heav’n! thou little kaowSwhat cruel anguilh 
The conftant lover feels, who pined With envy 
To fee another bleit in the poffeffion 
Of what himfelf muft never hope t’ enjoy. 

Cé, I fee full well the deep difirefs 

Which jealous hearts endure ; 
But fince ftill confult thy peace, 
In me confide fecure. 
Yes, when I leave thee thou fhalt know 
What thoughts my bofom move: 
And while I faithlefs feem, I'll fhow 
The ftrongeft proof of love. 


DEMOPHOON. 


This opera has been received with the higheft applaufe 
throughout Europe. The fubjeét itfelf is of the moft pathetic 
and affecting nature, and the paflions and fentiments that are 
raifed upon it are fuch as we feel at our fouls. ‘There is a va- 
riety in the diftrefs that leads us from one fenfation to another, 
and the event is fo finely fufpended, that attention and curiofity 
are continually kept awake. ‘There is a fimplicity in the con- 
duct, and a propriety in the characters of this piece. The 
fpeeches are animated with the moft vigorous ftrain of poet if 
The fentiments are juft and fine, and the fongs are beautiful 
defcriptive, harmonious and tender. The following in satel 
cular was never heard without repeated acclamations of Brave! 
and £xcore ! 

Se tutti i mali miei 
Lo ti poteffi dir ; 
Divider ti farei 
Per tenerezza il cor: 
In que/to amaro paffa 
$2? giufto é il mio martir, 


Che fe tu folfi un Jaffa 
Ne piangerefit ancor. 
Should I, alas! each grief impart 
I’ve long been doom’d to know, 
The tale would break thy tender heart 
With fympat! by of woe. 





Mr. 
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Mr. Hoole, as the Reader will obferve, has omitted the fe- 
cond ftanza in his tranflation ; the reafons are beft known to 
himfelf: perhaps it might be an overfight, or poffibly it may be 
omitted in the edition from which he tranflated. But we can- 
not fo eafily forgive him his unequal tranflation of the followi 
verfe, in that moft affeGing fpeech of Timanthes, wiiere he 
fuppofes his wife to be his fifter : 

' e leggo, ob Dio! 
Scolpito in cgni fafa il falio mio. 
My crime 
For ever rifes dreadful to remembrance. 
The image of diftraction, of confcious guilt and horror, is 
more feebly expreft in the Englifh than in the Italian. 

Thefe, however, and fuch little faults as thefe, we muft ex- 
pect to find in every tranflation. We mention them from the 
{fame motives that induced us to point out the few exceptionable 
paflages in Mr. H.’s verfion of Taflo, that he might, if he 
thought proper, correct them in a future edition: at the fame 
time, we freely declare our opinion, that an Englifh tranflation 
of Metaftafio, equally faithful, and more elegant than this, is 
not to be expected. A, 
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The Hiftory and prefent State of Electricity, with original Experi- 
ments. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL. D. F.R.S. gto. 11. 1s. 
Dodfley, &c. 1767. 


Caufa latet, vis eff notiffima, Ovid. 


O part of natura) philofophy ever excited the public cu- 
N riofity fo ftrongly as that which forms the fubject of the 
prefent article. ‘The phenomena of eleétricity are fo various, 
fo brilliant, and fo remote from the appearances under which 
natural bodies ufually prefent themfelves to our obfervation, that 
at the fame time that they amufe the fuperficial and excite the 
attention of the moft incurious obferver, they are adapted to 
exercife the utmoft faculties of the profoundeft philofopher, in 
the inveftigation of their caufes and relations. The number and 
variety of the experiments which have been made in this branch 
of philofophy within our own times, de aftonifhing. The fcar- 
City of obfervations made in the preceding ages, and even by 
our immediate predeceflors, on a fubjeét which has proved fo 
fruitful in our hands, is almoft equally furprizing. From the 
time of Thales awd Miletus, and Theophraftus, down to the 
middie of the laft century, all that had been faid, or was known, 


_ Concerning electricity, might be contained within the compats 


of a primmer. Even the more modern writers of general fyftems 
of natural philofophy either neglected it, or thruft the little 
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they had to fay concerning it, into fome obfcure corner of their 
work, and under other articles ; not finding it fignificant enough 
to deferve a place apart. From this humiliating view of a fa- 
vourite {cience, we turn our eyes with pleafure to the profpecé 
of it.in the triumphant ftate wherein it is exhibited 
in the work now before us; in which its various amufing, 
interefting, and important phenomena, obferved within the 
compafs of the laft fifty years, together with the reafonings and 
theories to which they have given birth, occupy the fpace of 
700 pages of a volume in 4to, even in the condenfed ftate to 
which our Author has reduced them, Nor is the extenfivenefs 
of this branch of knowlege, with regard to the relation it now 
bears to many of the other fciences, le(s worthy of obfervation, 
Dowiu to the times even of Boyle and Newton, electricity had 
been folely employed in attracting and repelling ftraws and 
chaff: in our days it has extended its influence even into the 
atmofpheric regions, and has formed connedtions with almoft 
every branch of natural philofophy. It has even foared fo high 
as to court an alliance with phyfical aftronomy, and has had 
the gonfidence even of putting in a claim, which may perhaps 
one day be allowed, of having a fhare in the production of fome 
of the grandeft phenomena in the univerfe. We congratulate 
the public that this very afpiring and fuccefsful fcience has had 
the additional good fortune of meeting with fo judicious and 
well-informed an hiftorian as the Author of this work, who has 
not only recorded its flow rife and rapid progrefs with clearnefs 
and accuracy; but has himfelf likewife extended its bounds: 
for Dr. Prieftley is not merely an accurate and faithful relator 
of the difcoveries and experiments of othefs: he appears to.equal 
advantage when he fteps forth in a new character, and relates; 
in the latter part of his work, with an exa€tnefs and fimplicity 
worthy of imitation, his own atchievements in this field of 
{cience, which are of fuch a nature as to entitle him to a very 
diftinguithed rank among electricians.—But it is time to begin 
our account of this work, firft premifing a fhort abftract of the 


- Author’s motives and defign in writing it. 


Dr. P. jufily obferves, that at prefent the bufinefs of philo- 
fophy is fo multiplied, philofophical difcoveries are fo nume- 
rous, and the accounts of them are fo difperfed in books of ge- 
neral phyfics, that it is not in the power of any man to come at 
the knowlege of ali that kas been done, as a foundation for his 
own enquiries, and that thefe circumftances have very much 
retarded the progrefs of difcoveries; that it is therefore high 
time to fubdivide the bufinefs ; the confequence of which. fub- 
divifion would be, that every man would have an opportunity of 
feeing al! that relates to his ewn favourite purfuit ; and all the 
branches of philofophy would at the fame time find their account 
in this amicable {cparation. © Thus ({ays he) che numerous 
branches 
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branches of a Jarge overgrown fimily, in the patriarchal ages, 
found it neceflary to feparate ; and the convenience of the whole, 
and the ftrength and increafe of each branch, were promoted by 
the feparation. Let the youngeft dauginter of the fciences fet 
the example to the reft, and thew that fhe thinks herfelf confi- 
derable eneugh to make her appearance in the world withcut 
the company of her filters.’ 
¢ But before this general feparaticn, let each collect together 
every thing that belongs to her, and march off with her whole 
flock. To drop the allufion : let hiftories be written of all that 
has been done in every particular branch of f{cience, and let the 
whole be feen at one view. And when once the entire progrefs 
and prefent ftate of every fcience fhall be fully and fairly exhi- 
bited, I doubt not but we fhall fee a new and capital era com- 
mence in the hiitory of all the fciences. Such an eafy, full and 
comprehenfive view of what has been done hitherto, could not 
fail to give new life to philofophical inquiries. It would fuggeft 
an infinity of new experiments, and would undoubtedly greatly 
accelerate the progrefs of knowlege; which is at prefent re- 
tarded, as it were, by its own weight, and the mutual en- 
tanglement of its feveral parts.’ —This fcheme Dr. P. hs exe- 
cuted for that branch which has been his own favourite amufe- 
ment, and at the moft proper time, he obierres, * when the 
materials were.ncither too few nor toa many to make a hiftory ; 
and when they were fo fcattered as to make the undertakin 
highly defirable, and the work peculiarly ufeful to Englifhmen.’ 
He has exhibited a diftin& view of ali that has been done in 
electricity to the prefent time, and likewife the order and man- 
ner in which it has been done; fo that electricians may lofe no 
time for the future in profecuting experiments, as new, which 
have already fucceeded or failed with others: at the fame time 
knowing where the fcience ftands at prefent, they may more 
clearly fee what remains to be done, and what purfuits beft pro- 
mife to reward their labour: not to mention the new lights 
and hints which muft arife from a comprehenfive and connected 
view of all the preceding obfervations and experiments, and of 
the reafonings, as far as they are known, which Jed to them. 
Our Author divides his whole work into eight parts; the 
firt and principal of which treats of the hiitory of electricity, 
and takes up more than half the volume. In the folfowing part 
we are prefented with a fhort methodical treatife of ele&tricity, 
in which the Author has digefted all its general properties, de- 
duced from the numerous oblervations contained in the preced- 
ing hiftory, into a fuccinét and regular feries of propofitions. 
This is followed by an account of the different theories of clec- 
tricity and of the defiderata in the fcience, together with hints 
for its farther improvement, In the following parts the Author 
trea's 
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treats of the conftruction of elcCirical machines, and gives fome § 

raGtical maxims for the ufe of young electricians; together 
with a defcription of the moft entertaining experiments ‘pers 
formed by electricity ; and clofes his work with a feries of orj- 
ginal experiments made in the year 1766. We fhall take fome 
notice of thefe differents part of the work in their order; but 
principally of the firft or hiftorical part ; in our review of which 
we fhall give a fomewbat connected view of the more {triking 
outlines of this hiftory, while the fcience was yet in its infancy ; 
but the great quantity and variety of matter will very foon oblige 
us to confine ourfelves to a more defultory account of fuch of 
the contents of this, as well as of the following parts of the 
work, as are moft interefting either on account of their novelty 
or importance. 

For greater clearnefs the Author divides his hiftory into ten 
periods ; the firft of which is a moft extenfive one in point of 
time, as it contains the hiftory of electricity from the time of | 
Thales, who flourifhed 600 years A. C. down to that of Mr, 
Hawkfbee, who wrote at the beginning of the prefent century, 
It is neverthelefs comprized, and that very properly, in the 
narrow fpace of 14 pages; of which the ancients do not occupy 
one. Eleétricity indeed owes very little to them, except its 
name, which it ftill retains, and which, though very inadequate 
to the prefent extenfive ftate of this branch of knowlege, was 
fufficiently expreffive of the little they knew concerning it. The 
firft modern who figures in our Author’s electrical hiftory is that 
excellent philofopher Dr. Gilbert, author of the admirable trea- 
tife De Magnete, who greatly augmented the lift of electrical 
bodies, which before contained only amber and jet. This father 
of modern electricity, at his death, left his child, as Dr.P 
obferves, in its infancy; in which ftate, we may add, it cont 
nued above a century. Mr. Boyle afterwards increafed the ca- 
talocue of electrics, and obferved fome new circumftances at- 
tending electrical attrafion. His cotemporary, Otto Guericke, 
the celebrated inventor of the air- pump, firft took notice of the 
mutual repulfion of bodies electrified, as well as of the light and F 
found exhibited by excited electrics. Thefe two laft phenomena 
were more accurately obferved by Dr. Wall. Sir Ifaac Newton § 
clofes this very barren period of the electrical hiftory with a few [ 
experiments, from whence it appeared that excited glafs attracted [ 
light bodies on the fide oppofite to that on which it was rubbed; J 
which were at that time deemed important enough to deferve 
the thanks of the Royal Society, to whom they had been pre 
fented. 5 | 

The fecond period contains the experiments and difcoveries f 
of Mr. Hawkfbee, who wrote in 1709.. Under_his hands elec- 
tricity began to aflume a more interefting and engasing ap 
pearanct : 
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pearance. By means of his. glafs globes, as well as thofe of 
fealing-wax and rofin, he obferved many new and ftriking phe- 
nomena. Equally ingenious and indefatigable, he planned and 
executed a great variety of experiments ; the principal of which 
our Author methodifes and coneifely defcribes; “Thofe on elec 
trical attraction and repulfion are very curious ; but are ex- 
ceeded in that refpe&t; by his numerous and brilliant expert- 
ments on the light produced in the infide of glafs globes and 
tubes, exhaufted of the air, and rubbed with the hand, or 
brought into the neighbourhood of excited globes, not ex- 
haufted. His experiments on what he calls the mercurial phof- 
phorus, or the flafhes of light produced by caufing mercury to 
dafh againft the fides of an exhaufted receiver, are equally ftrik- 
ing: but, which may feem very furprifing, he appeats to have 
entirely overlooked, fot a long time, the very obvious analogy 
between thefe two laft fets of experiments, and to have been 
very flow and diffident in referring, at laft, the Juminous ap- 
pearances in both, to one common caufe; the friction of a non- 
electric againft the fides of an originally electric: for after all; 
the idea of a phofphorus had taken fuch hold of him; that he 
ftill doubted whether the luminous quality might not refide in 
the mercury: but indeed he does not feem, as Dr. P. obferves, 
to have had any precife idea of the diftinction between electrics 
and non-electrics ; as we may judge from one of his lateft expe- 
riments, in which we find him attempting to produce eleétric 
appearances from the friction of a brafs hemifphere; and from his 
attributing his failure therein to the weaknels of the attrition. 
After an interval of near twenty years, in which electrical ex- 
periments as well as difcoveries feem to have been at a full ftand, 
notwithftanding the excellent train into which they. appear to 
have been put by Hawkfbee, Mr. Stephen Grey, of the Charter- 
houfe, appearedj and with unwearied perfeverance cultivated 
this new field of philofophy ; the fole and exclufive pofleffion of 
which he claimed, and of which he was fo jealous, that Dr. 
Defaguliers; through tendernefs to him, abftained from profe- 
cuting any eleétrical inquiries ; being well affured that on his 
interfering with him inf this matter; to which he had entirel 
devoted himfelf, Mr. Grey would confider hiin not as a fellow- 
labourer but as an opponent, and would immediately give up his 
inquiries. Mr, Grey’s great afliduity was rewarded by fome ca- 
pital difcoveries, which adorn the third period of our Author’s 
hiftory. He firft difcovered that the eleétric virtue might be 
communicated from excited electrics to non-eleétrics in contaét 
with them. He was led to this difgovery by accidentally per- 
ceiving that the cork, which had been thruft into the end of his 
tube, to keep out duft; would, when the tube was excited, at- 
tract light bodies in the fame manner with the tube itfelf. He 
Rey. Aug. 1767, H. profecuted 
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profecuted the hint, and found that a piece of packthread, fufe 
pended from the electrified tube, would convey the attradtive 
power to an ivory bal! hanging at the end of it. By afcending 
to confiderable heights, he was enabled to try the experiment 
with longer ftrings, and found no diminution of the virtue; but 
when he attempted to tranfmit it horizontally, and for that pur- 
pofe connected his packthread with a hempen line, hanging from 
the ceiling, the attraction of the ivory ball difappeared. He com- 
municated his difappointment to his friend, Mr. Wheeler ; and 
it is curious to obferve how the two friends, in confequence of 
reafoning on falfe principles, happily blundered on the impor- 
tant difcovery of the method of infulating bodies ; by which 
the electricity communticated to them is detained and preferved, 
and which laid the foundation of almoft all the fubfequent dif- 
coveries. Mr. Wheeler propofed that the horizontal line, b 
which the electricity was to be conveyed to the ball, fhould be 
fupported by a filk thread. Mr. Grey readily approved of the 
propofa!l, becaufe the filk thread was /maller, and therefore not 
likely, he thouxht, to carry off the electric virtue fo faft as the 
thick, hempen ftring. ‘The experiment, the particulars of which 
our Author relates, was tried with fuccefs; and we may fuppofe 
the two friends congratulating each other on their fine reafon- 
ing, and perhaps laying the foundations of no mean hypothefis 
on this experiment; when, upon the breaking of their filk 
ftring on the following day, and the fubfequent continued fai- 
-lures of the experiment on their fubftitution of /ma/liron and brafs 
wire in its room, they found that their former fuccefs depended 
on the fupporting line being //t, and not on its being fmall, 
Our Author interrupts his account of Mr. Grey’s experi- 
ments, in order to relate thofe of Monf. du Faye, intendant of 
the French king’s gardens, which took their rife from thence, 
and fill the fourth period of this hiftory. To him we owe the 
difcovery of feveral general properties of eleGtricity, which, in 
confequence, became fomewhat more confiftent and fyftemati- 
cal; but his capital difcovery was that of the two fpecies of elec- 
tricity, which he denominated the vitreous and refinous ; fiom 
the principal fubftances to which they refpectively belong: the 
characteriftic of which two kins is, that bodies, poffefled of 
one of them, repel all other bodies, whofe eleétricity is of the 
fame fpecies with their own, and attraét all bodies pofleffed. of 
the other fpecies. ¢ Confiderable as this difcovery was, (fays 
Dr. P.) it feems to have been dropped after Monf. Du Faye, 
and thofe effects afcribed to other caufes; which is an inftance 
that fcience fometimes goes backwards.’ This might very well 
happen, when we find that even the difcoverer feems afterwards 
to have given it up, and to have been inclined to think that his 
two clectricities differed only in degree, and that the ftronger 
attracted 
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attracted the weaker, ‘ not confidering (Dr. P. obferves) that, 
on this principle, bodies poffefled of the two electricities ought 
to attract one another lefs forcibly, than if one of them had not 
been electrified at alls which is contrary to fact.” Mr. Kin- 
nerfley of Philadelphia, however, fo late as the year 1752, re- 
difcovered, or at leaft revived, the doctrine of two eleéctricities ; 
and propofed to Dr. Franklyn, in confequence of it, certain ex- 

eriments which he was not at that time in a fituation to make 
himfelf, and which, fo little had the fubjeét been attended to, 
carried with them a very ftrong air of paradox. They fucceeded 
with the DoStor, who explained them very naturally on his 
on principles of pofitive and negative electricity. 

We think it very remarkable that, in all Mr. Grey’s experi- 
ments on infulated bodies, particularly on the boys whom he 
fufpended on hair lincs, or caufed to ftand upon wax, he fhould 
never perceive the electric fpark. This obfervation was firft 
made by Monf. du Faye, accompanied by the Abbé Nollet ; 
the latter of whom declares, in his Legons de Phyfique, * that 
he fhall never forget the furprize which the firit electrical {park 
that was ever drawn from the human body, excited both in Mr. 
Du Faye and himflf.’ 

In the fifth period our Author refumes the remaining experi- 
ments of Mr. Grey, made after the publication of the preceding 
ones by Monf. du Faye. We have here the origin of metallic 
infulated condu€tors, and the firft obfervation of the pencil of 
rays perceived at their pointed extremities. Mr. Girey’s difco- 
veries are Clofed with an account of that moft remarkable in- 
ftance of philofophical delufion into which he fell; feduced 
and blinded, probably, by a fondnefs for making difcoveries ; 
and into which he feems.to have led Dr. Mortimer, with regard 


to certain experiments, which he revealed to that gentleman on 


his death-bed, on the fuppofed fpontaneous revolutions of pen= 
dulous bodies, held in the hand over a {mall iron globe, placed 
in the center of an excited circular cake of rofin; in the fame 
direction with that of the planets round the fun; i.e. from the 
right hand to the left, or from weft to eaft; from whence he 
hoped, if he fhould recover, to aftonifh the world with a new 
planetarium, and a true theory to explain the motions of the 
grand planetarium of the univerfe. Much pains were taken by 
Dr. Mortimer and Mr. Wheeler to verify thefe experiments, 
The firft of thefe gentlemen produced even fome experiments 
of his own, in confirmation of the truth of them; but Mr. 


Wheeler, afier various trials, gave it as his opinion, thata de- 


fire to produce the motion from weft to eaft was the fecret caufe 
which determined both the motion and direction of the pen- 
dulows body, by means of fome impreffion from Mr. Grey’s 
bund, as well es his own: though he was not fenfible, at 
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the time, of defignedly giving, himfelf; any motion to his 
hand. 

In the 6th pcriod ate contained the experiments of Dr. Defa- 
gulierss thade between the yeats 173g and 1742. The Doc. 
tor’s writings, on this particular fubject, are juftly characterized 
by our Author, as containing many axioms exprefled in a more 
clear and diftin@ manner than they had been before; but very 
few, and thofe immaterial, improvements. 

Hitherto, fromm the time of Hawkfbee, tubes only had been 
ufed in eleétrical experiments. To this circumftance our Au- 
thor attributes the flow advances made in the fcience, in fo 
long a Spaee of time: flow only, we beg leave to add, when 
compared with the rapidity of its ptogrefs after the year 1743; 
when the ufe of globes was again introduced by the Germans ; 
whofe difcoveries, together with thofe of Dr. Watfon, are con- 
tained in the 7th period. By the fize and number of their globes 
the Germans excited a prodigious power of eleétricity. Mr. 
Gordon, a Scotch Benediftine, profeflor of natural philofophy 
at @4ford, increased the ftrength of the fimple eleétric fparks 
to fuch a degree, that they were felt from a man’s head to his 
foot ; and fmall birds were killed by them. The mc * furprifing 
effe& produced by the German machines, was the accenfion of 
inflammable bodies by the electric fpark, towards the beginning 
of the year 1744, by Dr. Ludolf of Berlin, who kindled, by 
its means, the etherial fpirit of Frobenius, now better known 
by the name of the vitriolic ether. But the moft diftinguifhed 
name in this period of the hiftory, as the Author juftly obferves, 
is that of Dr. Watfon. He not only fucceeded in Dr. Ludotf’s 
experiment, but fired f{pirits confiderably diluted, diftilled ve- 
getable oils, refinous fubftances, and gunpowder. He fet fire 
fo the factitious air produeed on the folution of iron in diluted 
fpirit of vitriol, which, when it did not find a ready paflage 
out of the mouth of the flafk in which it was contained, was 
kindled throughout its whole capacity, with an explofion equal 
to that of a large piftol. He likewife fired fpirit of wine by a 
drop cf cold water, and afterwards even by ice: but we pafs 
over the account given us of feveral other interefting experi- 
ments, made by this gentleman and others, to haften to our 
Author’s 8th period, in which is contained the hiftory of that 
moft amazing cf all the electrical difcoveries, the Leyden phial; 
fo called from the place in which it was made, in the year 
1746, by Mr. Cuneus, a native of Leyden, as he was repeating 
-fome éxperiments of Meffrs. Mufchenbroeck and Allamand, 
profeflors in the univerfity of that city; or, as others fay, by 
Mr. Mufchenbroeck himfelf, who firft felt the fhock, as he 
was ufing an iron cannon, fufpended on filk lines, for a con- 
ductor. Dr. P. enlivens this part of his hiftory with an ac- 
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count of the defcriptions which thofe who firft felt the electric 
fhock, gave of it, while they were under the influence of the 
panic occafioned by it. They are of fo ftriking a nature, that 
we fhall tranfcribe them for the amufement of our Readers. 
‘ Mr. Mufchenbroeck (fays he) who tried the experiment with 
a very thin glafs bowl, fays, in a letter to Monf. Reaumur, 
which he wrote foon after the experiment, that he felt himfelf 
ftruck in his arms, fhoulders and breaft, fo that he loft his 
breath, and was two days before he recovered from the effects 
of the blow and the terror. He adds, that he would not take a 
fecond fhock for the kingdom of France.’ 
¢ The firft time Mr. Allamand made this experiment (which 
was only with a common beer glafs) he fays, that he loft the 
ufe of his breath for fome moments; and then felt fo intenfe a 
pain all along his right arm, that he at firft apprehended ill con- 
fequences from it ; though it foon after went off without any in- 
convenience. But the moft remarkable account is that of Mr. 
Winkler of Leipfick. He fays, that the firft time he tried the 
Leyden experiment, he found violent convulfions by it in his 
body ; and that it put his blood into great agitation ; fo that he 
was afraid of an ardent fever, and. was obliged to ufe refrigerat- 
ing medicines. He alfo felt an heavinefs in his head, as if a 
| ftone lay upon it. ‘Twice, he fays, it gave him a bleeding at 
the nofe, to which he was not inclined; and that his wife, 
| (whofe curiofity, it feems, was ftronger than her fears) receiv- 
J 











ed the fhock only twice, and found herfelf fo weak that fhe 
| could hardly walk ; and that a week after, upon recovering cou- 
rage to receive another fhock, fhe bled at the nofe, after taking 

it only once.’ Our readers, who have probably been accuftomed 
to connect the ideas of callous fibres and phlegmatic humours 
with thofe of Dutch and German conttitutions, will be fur- 

prized to find the nervous fyftems of the three profeffors ftrung 





up to fuch an exquifite pitch of irritability, and their humours 
, of fovery aduft a complexion, as thefe accounts feem to imply : 
‘ but without fuppofing them pofleffed of more than a common 


degree of fufceptibility, we may in fome meafure vindicate and 
account for what appears exaggerated in thefe defcriptions, by 
| ‘confidering that they were wrote under the influence of the fur- 
| prize and terror excited by a mew and unexpected feeling, of a 
-_ moft peculiar kind (for certainly the fenfation caufed by the 
electric fhock is a perfect unigue) produced by a feemingly 


. inadequate caufe, lurking in a tumbler of water. Every change 
y or commotion perceived in the body for fome time after the 
“ fhock, thus circumftanced, might naturally enough be attribut- 
“ ed by a timorous perfon, though ever fo well acquainted with 
C- the phenomena of eleétricity already known, or the laws al- 
nt teady eftablifhed, to fome fecret and unaccountable operations 
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of this invifible and myfterious agent ; part of which, on this 
new and ftrange modification of it, might be fufpected, on its 
diflodgment from the beer-giafs, to have only changed its quare 
ters, and to be ftill lying in ambuth, and playing its pranks 
within the body ; orat leait to have permanently difcompofed and 
ruffled fome of the fibres, in its hafty paflage through it. Even 
at this day, the marvelious air of this experiment is not fo far 
diminifhed by frequent repetitions, but that it {till throws a fi- 
milar delufion on many ; who are thereby induced to think they 
feel the effects of the elediric fhock for fome time after it has 
been given; and few reccive it withcut fome degree of perturs 
bation. Buttoreturn to our Author. * We are not,’ continues 
he, ‘toinfer from thefe inftances that all the electiicians were 
{truck with this panic. Few, I believe, would have joined with 
the cowardly profeflor, who firft felt this fhock, in faying that 
he would not take a fecond for the kingdom of France. Far 
different from thefe were the fentiments of the magnanimous 
Mr. Boze, who with a truly philofophic heroifin, worthy of 
the renowned Empedocles, iaid he wifhed he might die by the 
ele€tric fhock, that the account of his death might furnifh an 
article for the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences : 
but it is not given,’ fays Dr P. ¢ to every electrician to die the 
death of the juftly envied Richman.’—The Doctor apparently 
does nat recollect that any perfon, defirous of that honour, may 
now be ecafily put in a way of fharing it with the Ruffian pro- 
feflor. It is fcarce indeed worth while for a philofopher of any 
rank to afpire at becoming fecond to profeflor Rich >, by dying 
like him, by the cele/fial eleétrics ; but there is ftill a fair open- 
ing, and a very honourab'e place in the eledirical martyrology for 
the firft man who fhall fall by pure, artifictal electricity. Af Mr, 
Boze is ftill in being, and as ambitious and intrepid as he was 
in the year 1746, he may now have his wifh, and be ccle- 
brated by all the academies in Europe. Even we, though no 
academicians, may contribute to the extending of his fame, by 
re-echoing the academical eulogia that will be pronounced on 
the occafion. Dr. P. we may ven:ure to foretel, will record 
this voluntary facrifice to pofthumous renown, in the additions 
which he propofes to make to his work—and by the bye, we 
know not a place where Mr. Boze’s fame can be more effectually 
fecured from oblivion. He nced only then to receive on his 
felf-deyoted hvad a fhock from four or five hundred feet of 
coated glafs, or the united difcharge of half a {core of Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s electrical batteries (to be defcribed hereafter) to be ine 
titled to a feat at the right hand of profeffor Richman; while 
all future fuccefsful candidates for the ele@rical crown of mar- 
tyrdom muft be content to fit below him, By this capital ex- 
periment he may, at leaft, render himfelf much more famous 
and 
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and in a more creditable manner than he did by that kind of 
philofophical trick, which he called his electrical beatification *, 
and which, as it falls within this period of the hiftory, we have 

‘yen fome account of below. ‘The profeflor will pardon us 
for this fally, fhould it reach hym; as we mean it only as an 
innocent piece of revenge, taken, in behalf of ourfelves and 
many hundreds of electricians in Europe and America, for ex- 
pence, dilappointment, and lofs of time fpent in unavailing ex- 
periments made with a view of realizing this magnificent phe- 
nomenon, and in purfuing the zgnis fatuus which he held out to 
us.— But to return to the Leyden phial. ‘ It was this aftonifh- 
ing experiment, fays Dr. P, that gave an eclat to eleCtricity— 
Every body was eager to fee, and notwithftanding the terrible 
account that was reported of it, to feel the fenfation produced 
by it.” ¢Itis tothis day, the Dr. obferves, juftly viewed with 
aftonifhment by the moft profound electricians : for though fome 
remarkable phenomena of it have been excellently accounted 
for by Dr. Franklyn, and others, ftill] much remains to be done, 
and in many refpects the circumftances attending it are {till inex- 
plicable.’ 

In the fecond fe&tion of this period ; for matter increafes fo 
fat upen our Author, that he ts obliged thus to divide his pe- 
riods ; we have an account of that noble fet of experiments, 
planned and direéted by Dr. Watfon, affifted by the prefident 
and many of the fellows of the Royal Society, made in the year 
1747, with a view of afcertaining the diftance to which the 
electric fhock could be carried, and the velocity with which it 
moves. In their firft experiment the fhock was given and f{pirits 


* The perfon to be beatified was to mount on larce cakes of pitch, 
and there to be electrified by a number of large globes. A Jambent 
fame, Mr. Boze affured us, would arife from the pitch, at the begin- 
ning of the beatific procefs, and fpread round the jeet of the afpiring 
candidate: from thence it would be propagated to the knees and body, 
and at laft afcend to the head, which would be furrounded by a glory, 
refembling in fome meafure that with which  ainters adorn the heads of 
faint. Dr, Watfon took particular pain: on this occafion. He uncer- 
went the eleCtrification feveral times, fupported by folid eleétrics thiee 
fet high, impatiently awaiting the promised {late of glorification: but 
to no purpofe, On the contrary, he was rewarded fcr all h:s trouble, 
with a very difreputable kind of fenfation ; that ¢f an immenfe number 
of infects crawling over his head and body. Mr. Boze, being firongly 
prefled, afterwards owned that he had made ufe of a fuit of armour, 
which was decked with many bullions of fteel; and that the edges of 
the helmet would, when the eleétrization was very vigorous, dart forth 
pencils of rays.—A very fimple experiment, thus diveited of the ampli« 
fication with which the profeffor had adorned it on the ficit relation of it 
in the Philofophical Tranfaétions ! 


° He kindled - 
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kingled by ele€trig- fire which jhad been conveyed through the. 
river Thames,,. In, their,next they obliged the electric fluid to 
hake a circuit of two, miles, in which it pafled over the New 
river twice, and through feveral gravel-pits and a large ftubble- 
field. They afterwards.carried it through a circuit of four miles, 
through which {pace they pafled inftantaneoufly as to fenfe ; 
but as the experiments from whence they drew this conclufion 
were rather adapted to fhew the relative velocities of found and 
electricity, than the abfolute velocity of the latter; Dr. Watfon 
contrived an excellent method of determining, ina direct man- 
ner, how far the velocity of the electric fluid was meafurable. Ac- 
cordingly, in the laft of thefe magnificent expcriments, as they 
were juftly called by Profeflor Mufchenbroeck, in a letter to Dr, 
Watfon, the fenfible inftantaneity of the motion of the eledtric 
fluid was direétly afcertained by an obferyer, who, though in the 
fame room with the charged phjal, was at the fame time in the 
middie of an electric circuit of two miles, and felt himfelf 
fhocked at the fame inftant in which he /qw the phial difcharged, 

Section 3d contains mifcellaneous difcoveries of Dr. Watfon. 
and others till the time of Dr. Franklyn; and particularly that 
very important one of the firft-named gentleman, that the glafs 
globes and tybes did not contain within themfelves the electric 
fire which appeared on their excitation, but drew it from the 
earth and the bodies contiguous to, or in contact with the 
rubber, Mr. Wilfon appears tq have made the fame important 
obfervation. Dr, Watfon likewife difcovered what Dr. Frank- 
Jyn had obferved about the fame tjme in America, the plus 
and minus ftates of electrified bodies. | 

~The 4th feétion is principally devoted to the Abbé Nollet, 
and contains an account of the very extenfive fet of experiments 
by which he found that the evaporation of fluids and their mo- 
tion through the fmalleft capillary tubes were accelerated by 
fimple electrization.' The abbé was from hence led to expect 
fimilar eftects from the electrification of organized bodies ; and 
the unvaried refult of his num¢rous experiments on animals was, 
that ‘their infenfible perfpiration was greatly increafed thereby. 
Dr. P. who thinks that the fimple continued eledtrification of 
the human body may probably be more efficacious than any 
other mode in which eledtricity has been yet applied to medical 
purpofes, and that the expenfivenefs and trouble of this manner 
of electrifying has hitherto prevented the exhibition of it in this 
form,* very properly propofes an electrical machine, which may 
go by wind or water for the purpofes of perpetual eleétrification, 
with a view to medicine, and for the performing other capital 
experiments in electricity, ‘~~ : ee 
- - the lait fection of this period is contained the hiftory of the 
medicated tubes and globes, by the excitatiqn of which Signior 
os iepielamiineiniaiielniiiink: pea a ae, | Pivath 
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Pivati of Venice, originally, and after him Mr. Verati of Bo- 
logna, Mr. Bianchi at Turin, and Profeflor Winkler at Leipfic, 

retended to tran{mit the odours and medicinal qualitics of fub- 
ftances contained within them, to any number of perfons in 
contact with the condu€tor. The moft ative and animated 
parts of drugs were faid to be immediately received into the 
habit by this new method, and to exert themfelves more power- 
fully than when they went through the old, dull round 
of the ftomach and inteftines, &c. Dr. P. records fome of the 
more curious experiments, faid to be performed on this occafion, 
for the entertainment and inftruction of pofterity. The Abbé 
Nollet, with whom ngne of thefe experiments did, or as we 
are now well affured, ever could fucceed, pafled the Alps with 
a view of vifiting the country which had given birth toall thefe 


wonders, and the perfons who performed them; and returned’ 


convinced that, though fome cures had been performed by con- 
tinued electrification; yet that, in no one inftance, had the 
odours or other fenfible qualities of medicines tranfpired through 
excited glafs. Upon the whole, it appears, as Dr, P. obferves, 
that not only the imagination and judgment, but even all the 
external fenfes of thefe gentlemen muft have been impcfed 
upon, on this occafion. = 

We fhall here clofe our review of this excellent performance 
for the prefent ; propofing to continue our account of its inte- 
refting contents in our next number. ~W-= 


Fad 


— 


Hyforical Effays on Paris. ‘Tranflated fron the French of M, 
de Saintfoix, 1I2mo, 3 Vols. gs. Burnet. 


Regular hiftory, or judicious furvey of fo celebrated a 

city as Paris, the centre of politenefs, and which is fo 
much llaned to, from all parts of Europe, would doubtlefs be 
well received every where. But thefe hiftorical eflays, evident- 
ly of hafty compilation, have fo crude an appearance, that they’ 
will hardly prove acceptable beyond the walls of the city to 
which they relate. ) . 

If thefe eflays were.haftily put together by the French Editor, 
They appear to have been‘ done into Englith with correfpond- 
ing {peed ; fince they are not only incorrectly printed, but we 
are not afforded any thing, either under the name of preface, 
introduction, or the more fafhionable term advertifement, to in- 
form us in the leaft concerning the nature of the undertaking ; 
though in a note, vol. 3. p. 114. we are defired to pay atten- 
tion to the preface of that volume. And to that voluine there 
46a preface in the original. 

_ The three volumes are all prefented to the public under the 
title of Hiftorical Effays upon Paris, though confifting befide 
of 
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of other. matter *. The firft volume is what its title imports, 
if we accept for hiftorical eflays, detached anecdotes, difpofed 
onder the heads of thofe parts of the town where they happened, 
without topographical detcription : thefe, though moft of them 
have already appeared in one form or other, are generally very en~ 
testaining, but often introduced and told in fo abrupt and im- 
perfe& a manncr, without chronology, and foumetimes without 
apparent connexion with thofe places under whofe names they 
are ranged, as to be rendered dark and ebtcure to a foreigner, 

To do jutftice to the work, as well as to our Readers, we 
fha}} extract the following articles. 


© Ss. Etienne-du-Mont. 


¢ The curate of this parifh having complained that a man 
mamed Michau, one of his parifhioners, had made him wait 
till midnight to pronounce the benediction of the marriage- bed, 
Peter de Gondi, bifhop of Paris, ordered that for the future 
this ceremony fhould always be pe:formed in the day-time, or 
at lateft before fupper. Formerly a new-married couple could 
not go to bed till it had been blefled. This was an additional 
{mall perquifite for the curates, who alfo claimed Jes plats de no- 
ces, (or wedding-difhes,) which was their dinner either in kind, 
or in money. 

¢ The curates of Picardy were very troublefome, afierting that, 
anew-marricd couple could not, without their permiffion, fleep 
together the three firft nights. An arret was iffued, bearing 
date the 19th of March 1409, ‘* whereby the bifhop of Amiens 
and the curatcs of the faid city were forbid the taking or exacte 
ing of any moncy from a new-miarricd couple, for giving them 
Jeave to lic together the firft, fecond or third night after their 
nuptials; empowering every inhabitant of the faid city te 
fie with his wife, without the permiffion of the bifhop and his 
officers.” We cannot difpofe of any thing that is not eurs: 
did thofe curates, like certain pricits in India, imagine that 
thefe three firft nights belonged to them ? 

© People of dittinétion, as well as the commonality, were 
married at the church-door, In 1559, when Elizabeth of 
France, daughter of Henry I]. was married to Vhilip II. king of 
Spain, Euftatius du Bellay, bifhop of Paris, went to the porch 
of the church of Notre Dame, and (fays the French Ceremonial) 
“¢ performed the celebration of the efpoufals at the faid door, 
according to the cuftom of our holy mother the church. It 
fhould feem, that it was thought indecent, to give leave, in 


* We have now the Frenclroriginal before us, troiffeme edition. In 
five volumes. Paris, 1763. This tranfation extends only t» the if, 
2d, and 3d volumes. 

the 
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he church itfelf, for a man and a woman ta go to~bed toge~ 
cher.’ At. sreseat ee 


© La Verrerie-ftreet. 


¢ The ordonnances of Charlemain, St. Lewis, Charles IV. 
and Charles V. againft prohibited games, mention dice and 
backgammon, but do not {peak of cards, which is a proof that 
they were unknown at the time of the-publication of thofe*or- 
donnances. It appears they were invented towards the end of 
the reign of Charles V. as mention is made of them in the chro- 
nicle of Little Jehan de Saintrié, when he was page to that 
prince. A painter, who refided in this {treet of la Verrerie, 
named Jacquemin Gringonneur, was the inventor. In an ac- 
count of Charles Poupart, cafhier (or fuperintendent of the 
finances) to Charles VI. we read; ‘* Paid 56 fols, Paris-mo- 
ney, to Jacquemin Gringonneur, painter, for three packs of 
cards, gilt and varioufly coloured, with feveral devices, to be 


_ Jaid before the faid lord our king, for his amufement.” 


* We play, fays Mr. de Croufaz, to avoid being peftered 
with the converfation of fools. There are many fools then ! 
There are alfo many excommunicated people! the council of 
Mentz, held in 813, feparated from the communion of the 
faithful all ecclefiaftics and laymen, who played at games of 
chance, 


¢ The thirft of gain has rendered us more polite than our an- _ 


ceftors, They did not play upon their parole. When a per- 
fon had not money to pay at the end of the game, he was 
obliged to give fecurity for the fum heowed. ‘* In 1368, the 
duke of Burgundy, fays Laboureur, having loft fixty livres at 
tennis, with the duke of Bourbon, Mr. William de Lyon, and 


' Mr. Guy de la Trimouille, left them, for want of money, his 


belt as a depofit; which he afterwards gave in pledge to the 
~~ d’Eu for eighty livres, which he loft to him at the fame 
p ay.” 

* In 1676, a comedy of five acts of Thomas Corneille, cal- 
led Le Triomphe des Dames, (which has never been printed) 
was reprefented upon the theatre of the Hotel de Guenegaud ; 
and the Ballet of the Game of Piquet was one of the interludes : 
The four knaves firft made their appearance with their halbetts, 
in order to clear the way. The kings came fucceffively after- 
wards, giving their hands to the queens, whofe trains were boré 
up by four flaves, the firft of whom reprefented Tennis, the 
fecond Billiards, the third Dice, the fourth Backgammon. 

he kings, queens, and knaves, having, by their dances, form- 
ed tierzes and quatorzes ; all the black being ranged on one 
fide, and all the red on the other ; they concluded,with a coun- 

try-dance, 
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try-dance, wherein all the fuits were confufcdly blended toge, 
ther. 

‘ | believe this gntcrlude was not new, and that it was nothin> 
more than a fketch of a grand ballet, which was performed 2: 
the court of Charles VII. from whence the firft idea of th. 
‘game of piquet was taken, as it was certainly not thought of 
till towards the end of this prince’s reign. How many are there 
who play every day at this game, without being acquainted with 
the deptlt of its merit! A diflertation, which I take to be father 
.Danic]’s, evinces that it is fymbolical, allegorical, political, 
hiftorical, and that it comprehends very ufeful maxims upon 
war and government. As (or Ace) is a Latin word, which 
fignifies a piece of money, wealth, or riches. The Aces at pj. 
quet have the precedency, even of the kings, to fignify that 
money conftitutes the finews of war, and that when the finan. 
ces are low, the king’s power is weak in proportion. Trefile 
or Trefoil, (Clubs) an herb that grows fpontaneoufly in our 
meadows, implies that a general fhould never encamp his army | 
jn a place where forage may be fcarce, and whither it will be 
difficult to convey it. By Piques and Carreaux (Spades and 
Diamonds) are meant arfenals of arms, which fhould always be | 
well furnifhed. Carreaux (Diamonds) were a fort of rong | 
heavy arrows, which were fhot from a crofs-bow, and were fo 
called on account of their heads being fquare. Hearts repre. 
fent the courage of chiefs and foldiers. David, Alexander, 
Czfar, and Charlemain, are at the head of the four quadrilles, 
or fuits of piquet, to denote that however numerous and brave 
troops may be, they have occafion for experienced generals, 
equally prudent and courageous. 

© When an army finds itfelf in a difagreeable fituation, dif- 
advantageoufly encamped, and unable to difpute the victory, 
they muft endeavour to make the lofs they are to fuftain as 
fmall as poffible. This is what is practifed at piquet. If the 
foundation of our game is bad, if the aces, the quintes and qu- 
torzes are againft us, we muft endeavour, by way of precau- 
tion,"to get the Point, to prevent_the Pic and the Repic ; the 
kihys and the queens muft be guarded to avoid a Capot. 

* We find upon the four knaves the names of Ogier, Lance- 

lot, (two worthies in the time of Charlemain) la Hire and 
Heétor (of Galard) two celebrated captains in the time of | 
Charles-VII. The title of Valet was formerly honourable, 
and the greateft lords bore it, till they were created knights 
In this view, the four knaves (valets) at piquet reprefent the 
nobility, as the tens, nines, eights and fevens imply the fol- 
diers. 

¢ The Anagram of Argine, which is the name of the queen 
of Clubs, is Regina: this was queen Mary d’ Anjou, wife 0 
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Charles VII. The beautiful Rachael, queen of Diamonds; was 
Agnes Sorel. ‘Tlie Maid of Orleans was reprefented by the 
chafte and warlike Pallas, the queen of Spades, and Ifabeau 
de Baviere, by Judith, the queen of Hearts. This is notthe 
udith, who is mentioned in the Old Teftament, but the em- 
prefs Judith, wife to Lewis Ie Debonnaire, who was accufed 
of being a woman of great intrigue, who occafioned fo many 
troubles in the ftate, ahd whofe life therefore had a good deal 
of refemblance to that of Ifabeau de Baviere. 

‘¢ Charles VII. is eafily known by the name of David, which 
is given to the king of Spades. David, after having beena 
long time perfecuted by Saul, his father-in-law, obtained the 
crown of Judea; but in the midft of his profperity, he had the 
mortification to fee his fori Abfaton revolt againft him. Charles 
VII. after having been difinherited atid out-lawed by Charles 
VI. his father, glorioufly recovered his kingdom ; but the lat- 
ter years of his life were much troubled by the reftlefs {pirit and 


_ badcharaGter of his fon (afterwards Lewis XI.) who dared to 


wage war againit him, and was even the caufe of his death. 
‘ Thus a pack of cards, by the help of a commentary, may 
become as confequential, as many Greek and Latin authors.’ 


© The Txilleries. 


‘ This palace had its name from the fpot whereon it is fitu- 


ated, which was called Les Tuilleries, becaufe tiles (/a tuile) 
were made here. Catherine de Medicis built it in 1564. _It 
confifted of nothing but the large fquare pavilion in the middie, 
the two wings, each of which have a terrafs on the garden-fide, 
and the two pavilions which terminate the wings. Henry IV. 
Lewis XIII. and Lewis XIV. have extended, elevated and 
decorated it. It is faid to be neither fo well proportioned, fo 
beautiful, nor fo regular, as it was at firft: the Tuilleries is 
neverthelefs, next to the Louvre, the fineft palace in Europe. 

‘ An altrologer having prognofticated to Catherine de Medi- 
cis, that fhe would die near St. Germain, fhe immediately flew, 
ina moft fuperftitious manner, from all places and churches-that 
bore thisname. She no more reforted to St. Germain en Laye; 
and becaufe her palace of the Tuilleries was fituated in the pa- 
rifh of St. Germain de l’Auxerrois, fhe was at the expence of 
building another, which was the Hotel de Soiflons, near St. 
Euftatius’s church. When it was known to be Laurence de 
St. Germain, bifhop of Nazareth, who had attended her upon 
her death-bed, people infatuated with aftrology, averred that 
the predi€tion had been accomplithed. 

* It was at the Tuilleries, four days before the maflacre of St. 
Bartholomew, that fhe gave that feaft, which moft of the hifto- 


_ fans make mention of, but much too flightly. They excite 


the 
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the reader’s curiofity, without gratifying it. Mezeray fays only, 
‘Fhat upon occafion of the marriage of the king of Navarre 
with Margaret de Valois, there were many diverfions, tourna- 
ments.and ballets at court; ‘* and amongft others, there was 
one, which could: not fail to prefigure the calamity that was 
‘upon the point of burfting upon the Huguenots, the king and 
his brothers defending Paradife againft the king of Navarre and 
his brothers, who were repulfed and banifhed to hell.” Here 
‘follows what I have found in fome memoirs of thofe times, 
which are very fcarce. ‘ Firft, in the faid hall, on the right 
hand, Paradife reprefented, the entrance to which was defended 
by three knights (Charles 1X. and his brothers) compleatly 
armed, On the left was hell, wherein was a great number 





: 
} 


of devils and little imps, playing an infinite number of monkey. | 


tricks, and making a hurly-burly with a great wheel, turning 
round in the faid hell, and furrounded with little bells. Para- 
dife and hel were divided by a river, whereon was a bark navi- 
gated by Charon, ferryman of the infernal regions. At one end 
of the hall, behind Paradife, were the Elyfian Fields, which 
confifted of a garden embellifhed with verdure and all kinds of 
flowers, and the Empyrean heaven, reprefented by a great 
wheel with the twelve figns of the Zodiac, the feven planets, 
and an infinity of fmall ftars illuminated, fhining with great 
luftre by means of lamps and flambeaux that were artfully dif- 
pofed behind, ‘This wheel was in continual motion, and occa- 
fioned the turning of the garden alfo, wherein were twelve 
nymphs, very richly drefled. In the hall feveral knights errant 
appeared (thefe were lords of religion, who had been purpofely 
chofen ;) they were armed at all points, habited in a variety of 
liveries and conducted by their princes, (the king of Navarre 


and, the prince of Conde.) All of thefe knights endeavouring to | 


reach Paradife, in order to go afterwards in queft of the nymphs 
in the garden, were prevented by the three other knights to 
whofe keeping it had been committed ; who one after the other 
appeared in the lifts, and having broke their pikes againf the 
faid aflailants, and ftruck them with their cutlaffes, drove them 
- towards hell, whither they were dragged by the devils and their 
imps. This fort of battle lafted till the knights were vanquith- 
ed, and dragged one by one into helJ, which afterwards clofed 





and was fhutup. At that inftant Mercury and Cupid defcend- | 
edifrom the fkies upon a cock. The part of Mercury was per- 


formed by Stephen le Roi, the celebrated finger, who after he | 


had come down, went and prefented himfelf to the three knights, 
when chanting a melodious fong, he made them a fpeech, and 
returned to heaven upon his cock, finging all the way. Then 
the three knights arofe from their feats, pafled through Paradife, 
and went into the Elyfian Fields in fearch of the twelve-nymphs, 

whom 
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whom they conduéted into the middle of the hall, where they 
danced a ballet, which was exceedingly diverfified, and latted 
3 full hour. The ballet being done, the knights who were i liell, 
were releafed, and fought together helter-fkelter, till they broke 
their pikes. The battle being ended, fome trains of powder, 
which were laid round a fountajn fitted up almoft in the middle 
of the hall, were fet fire to, whereby a noife and fmoke were 
created, which oblized every one to retire. Such was thedi- 
verfion of this day, from whence may be conjectured, amidfall 
thefe feints, what were the thoughts of the king and the cabittet- 
council.” eee 

‘ Catherine of Medicis, whofe abominable politics had cér- 
rupted the good difpofition of her fon, was the foul of this 
cabinet-council. Can one, without fhuddering with vhortér, 
think of a woman who devifes, compofes, and prepares a feat 
on the maflacre which fhe is to commit four days after) upon 
great part of the nation, over which fhe reigns ! Who fmiles at 
her victims ; who plays with carnage; who makes love and the 
nymphs dance upon the banks of a river of blood, and: who 
blends the charms of mufic with the groans of a hundred: thoa- 
fand unfortunate beings whom the inhumanly deftroys!.». 

‘ lobferve, that by an accident fingular enough, the fineft 
public garden in Athens was called Tuilleries, or the Ceramique, 
becaufe it had been planted, like ours, upon a {pot where tiles 
were made.’ 

From the preceding articles we derive not only amufement, 
but fome curious information of antient manners and cuftoms. 
It was natural to think that the Ba/fiille would have afforded 
plenty of interefting anecdotes, fufficient to furnifh a volume 
of itfelf; but it is as natural to imagine that a Frenchmaa 
would chufe to have as little to fay to it as poffible. M. de'Saint- 
foix juft tclls us when the firft ftone was laid, and when it was 
finifhed ; adding very expreflively, ¢ concerning this, I fhall not 
give any anecdotes.’ sv 

After the anecdotes on Paris, we have a general view of the 
manners and ufages of the inhabitants of France, from ‘the 
earlie(t account of the antient Gauls; and this is purfued in the 
fecond volume. : ! 

After the general remarks on manners and ufages, followsa 
collection of mifcellaneous obfervations relative to politics, réH- 
gion, and morals, apparently copied from the writer’s common- 
place book without being digefted. Among thefe we find one 
too curious to withhold from our readers, 

_ © Our language is become the univerfal one, and Paris feems 
to be the capital of nations. To whom are we.indebted for 
this glory, and for thofe mafter-pieces of eloquence, poetry, 
Palnting, f{culpture, and architefture, which have immortalized 
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the reign of Lewis XIV? To Corneille and Moliere. Ai} 
the arts go hand in hand ; the beginning of perfection in one, 
form: 2 tafte for the reff. Thofe two «reat geniufes have dif. 
covercd fowtces, which without either expence or rifk, bring 
more gold into France, than ever the mercilefs deftroyers of 
Mexico anc Peru carried into Spain, Jn three or four thoufand 
years tie names of other nations who inhabit Europe will fearce be 
known, whereas our language will be the learned language, and will 
be taught to children: every one will pride himfelf in being ac- 
quainted with our hiftory, and in enumerating the celebrated 
names and actions of our kings and heroes; the foftnefs, the 

litenefs of our manners will be admired by pofterity, whilft 
they will be {truck with the courage and pride wherewith fuch 
a gay frivolous people, iffued from their lethargtc pleafures, and 
flew to glory as foon as they were attacked.’ 

How well this prophecy may be founded, is left to the deci- 
fion of our Readers. It is however no bad fpecimen how much 
this vain fuperficial people build upon the regard which the un- 
thinking part of other nations pay to their genius for trifles. 

The third volume contains a narrative of the wars between 
France and England, to the death of our king Henry V. wrote 
in the fame {pirit which fuggefted the preceding prophecy. 
From our author’s character of Rapin, the beft writer of Eng- 
Jif hiftory for a faithful record of facts, the complexion of the 
prefent detail may be gueffed. Rapin, he fays, being forced to 
quit his country by the ediét of Nantz; * hated it, perhaps, be- 
caufe he regretted its lofs: the animofity he bears it, is fre- 
quently to be obferved, as well as his gharing partiality for that 
nation whofe hiffory he wrote.’-—The pretenfions of Edward the 
third to the crown of France, affords M. de S. an opportunity of 
being very pleafant upon the Englifh ; who, according to him, 
were perfidious in every treaty, and brutal in every engagement. 

On the whole, the two firit volumes contain an entertaining, 
though ill-digefted collection of aneedotes; but the third vo- 
lume is certainly tranflated to no profitable purpofe : for fuch 
reprefentatjons would not, now, be credited or relifhed by ever 
the French North American Indians, fince their late acquain- 
tinge with the Britifh nation. N. 





Free and candid Difquifitions relating to the Diffenters, Part |. 
being an Effay towards a Reformation in their Made of conduéting 
public Worforp. 3:2m0. 28. fewed, Johnfon and Daven- 
port. 


E cannot help expreffing our fatisfaétion, at feeing the 
attention of the free and liberal part of the Diffenters 
directed to the manner in which their public worfhip is coné 
ducted, 
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duéted. This is a matter “of fach high importance, and is fo, nearly 
connected with the inteyeft of true religian in the world, as to 
merit the very ferious confideration, of tehagians of every “de- 
nomination. It would furely, be paying,the iflenters too great 
a compliment, and perhaps, at the expepce of truth, to fuppole, 
shat their forms of. worlhip are capried tq. fuch a degree of per= 

on and improvement, as to. need no further reco mauon. 
Th - mott fenfible and liberal of this body of, Chriftians, would 
not be willing to.aflert this ; many ‘of. them, , have already, ac- 
knowledzed, with great ingenuity, the -im erfeétions of their 
prefent. forms 5 and the reprefentation which is given of. 
difadvantages of extemporary prayer by. the it ity of the Woxk 
before us (who we.apprehend is himfelf, a sifeping clpraysbae 
and writes the language of his own, experierice) 1s fuch, | as Widl 
fatisfy moft of our readers, that fome fuxther proyifion ought 
to be made; and that a matter.of fo much dignity and impor- 
tance,.as the public and folemn, worship. of ‘Almighty God, 
fhould not be left to the abilities and direction of .a hack per- . 
fon, without the beft afiftance and. preparation that-can be ob- 
tained. Whether what.this author r.commends be fuficient 
for the purpofe, is not our province to deterim ine, but mult be 
fubmitted to the juggment of every ‘private perior, and . every 
particular fociety. of Chriftians. ‘There is gne thing however, 
which we will take the liberty to fay upon this fubject, and we 
hope without offences » 

If the Difienters do not carry the “forms of thely. public wor- 
fhip to the higheft degree of perfection and imProvegrent. of 
which the nature of divine-warfhip Jtfelf,is capable; if they 
do not adopt that plan which is of .all others the beft adapted to 
anfwer the great ends,of public worthip ;. to engage the atten- 
tion, and awaken a fpirit-of.devotien-and picty jin’ pe affem- 
blies,.they are moft inexcufable. . “They are in. poll ion of .the 
moft.ample liberty to think and judge forthemielves ; they have 
a full, acknowledged, and legal right to conduét.their wodhip 
in the manner they,moft approve, without the iopepference “of 
any external authority whatloeverg they.are under yo reftraints 
either from civil or ecclefiaftical Jaws ; ; they, are perfect} ly free 
from many cf the unavoidable difficulties which attend every 
attempt to bring about a reformation in eftablifhed churches ; 
maby of their mintifters are"men of leagning and ab ilit®, have 
difcovered'a zood tafte tn compdfitions of the devotional kind, 
atid are well difpofed to #iprovehfents in this wuy, were they 
properly encouraged and fupported by the laity. 

Thefe. are inviting circumftances ; and if the Diffenters con- 
tinue: te ‘content themfelves with the old cuftoms and fhodes 
handed down to them from their anceflors ; and do not exhibit 
as perfett a model of Chriffian worfhip as human wifdom can 

Rey, Aug. 1767, I contrive, 
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contrive, agreeable to the purity and fimplieity of the gofpel, 
and adapted to the improvement of mankind in pious and vig- 
tuous difpofitions, it is their own fault, and they will be juftly 
reproached with having neglected this happy feafon of light and 
liberty. 

But it is. time that we give our readers fome idea of the work 
before us. The author begins with reprefenting the peculiar 
difadvantages both of a liturgy and of the method of extem- 
porary prayer. We find but little new in this part of his de. 
fien, nor indeed could this be well expected, confidering the 
many volumes which have been written upon the fubject, in 
this and the laft century. He has, however, in general, ftated 
the difadvantagcs of both, ina fair, candid and impartial mane 
ner. The great object he has in view, Is to recommend to the 
Diffenters * the reading of written prayers compofed by the minifters 
themfelves.” ‘This method he thinks has all the advantages of a 
liturgy, emextemporary prayer; is free from the difadvantages 
of both; and hath fome advantages. peculiar to. itfelf. If he 
has made all this appear to general fatisfaétion, he has gained 
an important point indeed. ‘The principal arguments he ad- 
vances are the following : and by thefe the Reader will be able 
to form fome judgement for himfelf. 

© In written forms, he fays, there will not be that dull uni- 
formity whicM is common in liturgies, but all that variety which 
fo ftrongly recommends extemporary prayer.’—* It is an ad- 
vantage, that thofe who ufe extemporary prayer may adapt 
themfelves to all particular occurrences : a liturgy cannot claim 
this advantage ; but thofe who ufe precompofed prayers enjoy 
it in the moft defirable manner.’—* A third advantage com- 
monly reckoned among thofe who attend extemporary prayer is, 
that it lays minifters under obligations to diligence; now this 
alfo attends the ufe of writien forms, and that in a greater 
degree.’ 

¢ Extemporary prayer gives a per‘on fcope for the exercile of 
his own devout affections ; whereas, by a lituroy, a minifter is 
confined to the words of another. This advantage may be fully 
enjoyed in the ufe of a minifter’s own precompofed prayers. 
For though he will then be. confined, in a manner, to a form, 
while praying ; yet when he is preparing in private thofe ad- 
drefles, which he propofes to offer to God in public, he is as 
much at liberty to exercife his own devout affections, as. when 
he is actually praying extempore in the congregation.’ In this 
manner the Author maintains that written forms have all the 
advantages of extemporary prayer: he thinks likewile, that the 
mcthod he recommends has all the advantages of a liturgy. 

‘ It fecures, he fays, or ought to fecure, thofe who lead the 
devotions of the people, from any great imprepricties of ex- 

prefiions 
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preflion, of which men of fenfe may fometimes be in danger ; 
itis acurb on the fancies and paffions of men, which, even 
where the heart is devour, may carry them beyond the bounds 
of propriety ; it prevents that helitation and embarraflment, 
which is too often obfervable in diflenting minifters ; it guards 
them againft any great difcompofure, which a variety of circum- 
{tances may occalion ; itis a good relief to the memory and in- 
yention, and thus renders the bufinefs of prayer more eafy and 
leafant to thofe who condué the fervice ; and effectually pre- 
yents thofe difcouragements, which young minifters among the 
difenters often labour under, and from which fome of them 
re not free fo long as they live. In the ufe of fuch forms, the 
mind has nothing to do but to attend to the exercife of fuitable 
affections ; and therefore is moft likely to be devout.—Such are 
the advantages of a liturgy. It muft be owned they are very 
confiderable: but they are by no means peculiar to it; they 
équally belong to the method of prayer here propofed, as is too 

obvious to need any particular illuftration.’ 
In the fixth chapter, our Author reprefents the peculiar ade 

vantages attending written forms. 

¢ By the ufe of notes in public prayer, a minifter may better 
avail himfelf of the helps which are to be met with, for the 
erformance of this important part of his work, than he other- 
wife could do; efpecially of the facred writings, which furnifh 
the moft excellent materials for prayer. It is defirable, indeed, 
to commit the moft devotional parts of {cripture to memory ; 
but this muft be a work of time, and when accomplifhed, 
will not of itfelf be fufficient for all the purpofes of prayer ;. for 
thofe who have the {criptures moft perfectly in their memories, 
cannot make that advantage of them, which they could do 
were they allowed to tranicribe them into their prayers, and 
bring them in writing into the pulpit.’—* By the ufe of written 
forms a minifter would always be provided againft the inconve- 
nienfies, which may arife from the indifpofition or difcompofure 
of kis mind.” his we apprehend is not peculiar to our Au- 
thor’s method as diftin& from the liturgical.—‘* The ufe of 
written forms would be attended with this further advantage, 
that they would give us an opportunity of {pending more time 
in the immediate worfhip of God, than is generally allowed, or 
indeed can ufually be expected to be employed with propriety, 
in extemporary prayer.’ The diflenters would do well to at- 
tend to what our Author has advanced under this particular.— 
* There is a farther advantage attending the ufe of written 
forms in public worfhip, which it may be proper juft to men- 
tion ; it will prove of great fervice in fitting a perfon for what 
6 called free prayer, whenever he fhall shave occafion to ufe it. 
A migifter who had accuftomed himfelf to the accurate. .om »0- 
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fition of ‘prayers, on a variety of plans and occafions, who had 
collected together a number of pertinent texts of fcripture, and 
frequently repeated them, would have a rich variety of materials 
for prayer, laid up in his memory, which would render him able 
to pray, with greater eafe and propriety, without the ufe of 
notes, on any emergency, than thofe do who always ufe this 
method ; provided he accuftomed himfelf to extemporary prayer 
in‘fecret, and did not ab/olutely confine himfelf to his notes in 
public.’ 

The Author, in his ninth chapter, towards the conclufion of 
his work, gives fome rules for compofing prayers, on the plan 
which he recommends : if our article had not already been ex. 
tended to a very confiderable length, we fhould with pleafure 
have tranfcribed them ; they are very fenfible and proper ; and 
we recommend them to the attention of all fuch as are engaged 
in the minifterial office, efpecially, thofe who are in the early 
part of life.- 

Upon the whole, the weight and conclufivenefs of the argue 
ments which our Author has ufed, are fubmitted to the judg- 
ment of our Readers. It is not our province to ae the 
fubjec& ; neither will we prefume to give our opinion whether 
the method here recommended be fufficient to anfwer all the 
great and noble purpofes of divine worfhip which are to be de- 
fired. The fubject is important; the manner in which it is 
treated is ferious, and grave; and we conclude with adding, 
that unlefs the diflenters do fomething effectually for the refor- 
mation and improvement of their own worfhip, they cannot 
with any decency cenfure the neglect of reformation in the 
eftablifhment, with the feverity they fometimes do. The dif- 
fenters, if they are difpofed to it, have it in their power to re- 
form: the moft fenfible and valuable men in the church would 
reform, but cannot: 


Pudet hac opprobria nobis. J ’ 





Conclufion of Sir Fames Steuart’s Principles of Political Occonomy : 
See the Review for June. 





7 HE fpecimens already given of this elaborate compofition, 
will probably induce fuch of our Readers as have a turn 
for thefe important fpeculations, to apply to the book itfelf.— 
We could, withsgreat pleafure, attend our Author through his 
various difquifitions, and give large extracts from the following 
parts of the work; but, as we have hinted before, no extracts 
can do juftice to this Author; and our limits do not admit of 
an intelligible analyfis : wherefore the account we fhall give of 
the remaining books, will be little more than a bill of fare, te 
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excite the appetites of thofe who may be able to digeft { ch 
very fubftantial viands. } | | 

In his third book, Of money and coin, which is divided into 
two parts, our Author treats his fubject under the folowing 
heads: 1ft, Of moncy of account. 2d, Of artificial and mate- 


‘rial money. 3d, Incapacitics of the metals to perform the office 


of an invariable meafure of value. 4th, Methods which may 
be propofed for leflening the inconveniences to which material 
money is liable. 5th, Variations to which the value of the mo- 
ney unit is expofed from every diforder in the coin. 6th, How 
the variation in the intrinfic value of the unit of money muft 
affect the domeftic interefts of a nation. 7. Of the diforder in 
the Britifh coin, fo faras it occafions the melting down, or the 
exporting of the fpecie. 8. Of the diforder of the Britifh coin, 
fo far as it affeéts the pound fterling currency. g. Hiftoricad 
account of the variations of the Britifh coin. 10. OF the dif- 
order of the Britifh coin, fo far as it affeéts the circulation of 
gold and filver coin, and of the confequences of reducing gui- 
neas to twenty fhillings. 11. Method of reftoring the money 
unit-to the ftandard of Elizabeth, and the confequences of 
that revolution. 12. Objections and anfwers. 13 In what 
fenfe the ftandard may be faid to have been debafed by law; 
and in what fenfe it may be faid to have fuffered a gradual de- 
bafement by the operations of political caufes. 14. Circum- 
ftances to be attended to in a new regulation of the Britith coin. 
15. Regulations which the principles of this enquiry point out 
as expedient to be made by a new ftatute for regulating the 
Britifh coin. 

In the fecond part of this book our Author inveftigates the 
principles of money as applied to trade ; in which he 1, Confiders 
the confequences of impofing the price of coinage, and the duty 
of feigniorage upon the coin of a nation, fo far as they affe& 
the price of bullion, and that of all other commodities. —This 
intricate fubjeét he treats in a very full and perfpicuous manner: 
and in the fecond chapter, concerning the influence which the 
impofing the price of coinage, and the duty of feigniorage in 
the Englifh mints will have upon the courfe of exchange, and 
trade of Great Pritain, fhews that bullion is dearer in England 
than in France, becaufe the price of it is kept up by the mint ; 
and it is allowed to fall in France 8 per cent. -below the coin: 
from. which regulation he feems to prove, that England lofs 
8 per cent. fometimes, upon her trade with France; and ata 
medium 4 per cent. The three following chapters are chiefly 
taken up in examining whether the above mentioned lofs is 
real, and the different methods and effeéts of impofing a duty 
ON coinage ;— and the balance of all our Author’s arguments 
is much in favour of the French regulation.—It is with diffi- 
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dence that we point out a circumftance which feems to have 
been omitted in the multitude of combinations that were pre. 
fent to our Author’s mind, when he drew his conclufions upon 
this fubject ;—and which we fhould imagine muft very materi- 
ally affect the argument.— Is not any tax on coinage a temps 
tation to foreigners to run coin in upon a nation ; whereby 
their bullion may be purchafed cheaper than at other markets, 
to the great lofs of the country in queftion ’—And may not this 
be one reafon why fo much French coin is conftantly circulat- 
ing in the provinces bordering upon France, while there is little 
or no Englifh coin to be feen out of the kingdom !—No foe 
reigner can gain any thing by coining Englifh guineas ; though 
Lewis-d’or’s may pafs for 8 per cent. more than they are worth, 
—Perhaps there may be no weight in this objection ; but we 
with Sir James had ttated and examined it.-—The 6:h chapter 
contains feveral mifcellaneous qucttions and obfervations cons 
cerning the doctrine of money and coin. Inthe 7th, our Au- 
thor exhibits the regulations ob{erved in France with regard to 
coin, bullion, and plate; and in the 8th, thofe of Holland 
with refpect to coin and bullion —Initead of a recapitulation, 
this book is analyfed by means of a full table of contents. 

The fourth book, Uf credit and debis, is divided into four 
parts, in which our Author treats Of the intere/? of money, Of 
banks, Of exchange, and Of public credit; and here his readers 
will find much information and entertainment ; efpecially in his 
very fatisfactory and ample accounts of the banks of England 
and Amfterdam ; and in his explanation of the projeét of the 
famous Mr. Law; as well as in his comparative view of the 
revenues, debts and credit of Great Britain and France. 

From his fifth and laft book, Of taxes, and the proper applica 
tion of their amount, we fha}) endeavour to extract fome enters 
tainment for our Readers ; as this is a fubject in which we are 
all effentially interefled. Our Author’s chief view, in this part 
of his werk, is, to enquire into the prixe:ples which determine 
the nature of every tax relatively to the intereft it is intended 
to affect. To invefligate the different confequences of taxes, 
he obferves, when impofed upon pofleffions, and when upon 
confumption, are queftions which relate dire@tly to the princi- 
ples of texation. But in this book, he fhall alfo have occafion 
to trace out, farther than he has done, certain combinations 
concerning the effects which taxes have in multiplying the fund of 
circulation: and as the augmentation of taxes, in his opinion, 
tends greatly to iucr.afe mcney, he is thence led to examine how 
far the advantages gained by the /uppreffisn of taxes may not be 
more than compenfated to a nation by the inconveniencies pro- 
ceeding fiom fo great a diminutisn of circulation.—Our Author 
begins with definitions of the different kinds of taxes. 

6 Taxety 
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« Taxes, he obferves, have been eftablifhed in all ages of the world, 
under different names of tribute, tithe, tally, impoit, duty, gabel, cuf- 
tom, fubfidy, excife ; and many others neediefs to recapitulate, and 
foreign to my fubjeét to examine. 

‘ {hough in every fpecies of this voluminous category, there ate 
certain characterittic differences ; yet one principle prevails in all, upon 
which the definition may be founded. 

‘ Tunderitand therefore by tax, in its moft general acceptation, a 
certain contrilution of fruits, Jervice, or money, imposed upon the indivi- 
duals of a frate, by the act or confent of the legiflature, in order to defray 
the expences of government. : 

‘ This definition may, I think, include, in general, all kinds of bur- 
dens which can poffibly be impofed. By fruits are underftood either 
thofe of the earth, of animals, or of man himfelf, By fervice, what- 
ever man can either by labour or ingenuity produce, while he himéelf 
remains free. And under money is comprehended the equivalent given 
fer what may be exacted in the other two ways. 

« [have no occafion to confider the nature of fuch taxes as are not 
in ufe in our days. ‘Tributes of flaves from conquered nations are as 
little known in-our times, as contributions of fubfiltence from the fub- 
jes of the ttate. 

« | divide, therefore, modern taxes into three claffes. 1. Thofe 
upon alienation, which I call proportional: 2. Thofe upon poffeffions, 
which I call cumulative or arbitrary; and 3. [hofe exacted in fervice, 
which I call perfonal. Thefe terms muft now be fully explained, that 
1 may ufe them hereafter without being mifanderftood. 

‘ A proportional tax prefents a fimple notion, 

‘ It is paid by the buyer, who intends to confume, at the time of the 
eonfamption, while the balance of wealth is turning againét him ; and 
is confolidated with the price of the commodity. 

‘ Examples of this tax are all excifes, cuftoms, ftamp-duties, poftage, 
coinage, and the like. 

‘ By this definition, two requifites are neceflary for fixing the tax 
upon any one: firit, he mutt be a buyer; fecondly, he mutt be a con- 


fumer. Let this be retained, 
* A cumulative or arbitrary tax, prefents various ideas at firft fight, 


and _— well be defined until the nature of it has been illuftrated by 
examples. 

‘ It may be known, 1mo, by the intention of it; which is to affe&t 
the poffeilor in fuch a manner as to make it difficult for him to augment 
his income, in proportion to the tax he pays. 

“ 2do, By the objeé&t, when initead of being laid upon any deter- 
minate piece of labour or confumption, it is made to affect pait and not 
prefent gains, 

* 3tio, By the circumflances under which it is levied, which imply 
nO tranfition of property from hand to hand, nor any change in the ba- 
Jance of wealth between individuals. 

‘ Examples of cumulative taxes are land-taxes, poll-taxes, windows 
taxes, duties upon coaches and fervants, that upon zndu/frie, in France, 
and many others. 

“ A perfonal tax is known by its affefting the perfon, not the purfe 
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of thofe who are laid under it. Examples 6f ic are the carzé?, in Franeey 
the fix days labour on the high roads, and the miliita fervice before pay 
was alowed, in England *. 

‘ tyaving thus explained what I mean by proportional, cumulative, 
ai%, perional taxes, 1€ is proper-to obferve, thac however different they 
may prove in their etfects and confequences, they all agree in this, that 
they ought wo impair the fratts and not the fund ;. the expences of the 
perfon taxed, nor the faving: 3 the fervices, not the perions of thofe 
who do them. 

‘ This holis true in every denaminaticn of taxes. In former days, 
when annual tributes of flaves were paid, and even at preient among the 
‘lurks, where it is cultomary to recruit the feraglios of great men by 
fuch contributions, | confider the young women wha are fent, as part 
of the fruits of the people who fend them. This is a fundamental 
principle in taxa ion; and therefore publ.c contributions, which necef. 
farily imply a diminution of avy cepital, cannot properly be ranged un- 
der the head of taxes. ‘Thus when the Dutch gontribrted, not many 
years ago, the hundresth part of their property towards the fervice of 
the fate, cas ot properly confiler that in the licht of a tax.’ 

In the difcuffion of {fo difficult and complex a fubject as this 
of taxes, gicat care fhould be taken that the foundation be laid 
upon folid principles; and that nothing be admitted upon the 
authority of the inquirer; becaule the /rzalle? error in firft prin- 
ciples muft lead to great miffakes and confufion in the fubfe- 
qucnt parts of the inquiry.—When our Author fays that taxes 
ought to impair the fruits and not the fuad; and reprefents this 
as a fundum ntal p incitle of taxation,—we fhould have wifhed to 
have fecn the reaon.upon which this principle is founded ; as in 
our apprehention it wants much of the clearne(fs of an intuitive 
truth :— and we mutt own it appears to us that every man whofe 
goods are embarked in the policical vetlel, rifques the whole; 
and in equity, as in all other cafes of infurance, ought to pay, 
in the language of commercial policies, as interef? may appear: 
which will be in proportion to the whole rifqgue, and notin 
proportion to the prohts, or fruits — [hofe whofe funds are the 
production of artificial fociety, or protected by laws of intail, 
even avainit the effects of their own folly and extravaganee, 
ought, in our opinion, to pay for their extraordinary seme and 
fecurity; thefe being benefits which the laborious man has no 
fhare in, and which he lies under no obligation to fupport with 
the fruits of his induftry. lor this purpoie what our Author 
calls cumu! trye taxes may with great juftice and prepriety be ap- 


plied.—in his fcond chapter our Author confiders the proper 


object of proportional taxes ; and perfeveres in the idea of tax- 
Phe cars é in France ts the perfon-l fervice of all the labouring 
clailes, for cariy.:ne on public works, Were they paid for in money, 
it is Computed they would amount to no more than 1,200,co09 Jivres 
a-yeur, Luss ax was omitted in the account of the French revenue.’ 
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‘ng the imcome only ; in the third he explains the operation of 
drawing back proportional tixes, and fhews that this drawing 
hack is the only reafon why taxes raife the prices of commodities. 
In the fourth chaprer he confiders cumulative taxes, of which 
kind in England the moft familiar are tithes, land-tax, window- 
tax, and poors-rates. 

¢ The mott familiar examples toa Frenchman, are the taille, fourage, 
and u/fenci’, (which go commonly together) allo the ca itation, the 
dixieme, the vixgtieme, and the indvfrie*. 

‘ The nature of all thefe taxes, is, to affect the poffeffions, income 
and profits of every individual, without putting it in their power to 
draw them back in any way whatever; confequently, fuch taxes tend 
very little towards enhancing the price of commodities. 

© thofe who come under fuch taxes, do not always confider that their 
patt induftry, gains, or advantages of fortune, are here intended to 
{ufer a diminution, in favour of the ftate; for which outgoing they 
have, perhaps, made no provifion. 

‘ When people of the lower claffes, inftead of being fubjected to pro- 
portional taxes, are laid under fuch impofitions, there refults a great in- 
convenience. They are allowed to receive the whole profit of their in 
duftry, which in the former chapter we ca led their (B), the ftate how- 
ever referving to itfelt a claim for a part of it: this, inftead of being 
paid gradually, as in a propoit onal tax, is colleéted at the end of the 
year, when they have made no provifion for it, and confequently, they 
are put to diliref,. 

‘ Befides, how hard is it to deprive them of the power of drawing 
back what they pay? And how ill judged to trufi money with thofe who 
are fuppofed only to gain an ealy piy fical-neceffary ? An equivalent fot 
procuring the articles of eafe and luxury, fhould not be left in the hands 
of thofe who are not permitied to enjoy them. 

‘ From this we may conclude, 1. i hat the more fuch taxes are pro- 
portional to the fubject taxed, z. the more evident that proportion ap- 
pears; and 3. the more frequently and regularly they are levied, the 
more they will refemble proportional taxes, and the lefs burden will be 
found in paying them.’ | 

‘ Tithes are a cumulative tax; but they are accompanied with all 
the three requifites to make them light; although in other refpeéts they 








* © ‘The ¢ail/e is properly a land-tax, to which men called nod/e are 
not fubjeGed. ‘The reafon of which is, that it was originally impofed 
in lieu of fuch perfonal military fervices as were peculiar to the lower 
claffes, 

‘ The fourage and uferci/ are laid upon all thofe who pay the tail/e, 
and are in proportion to it, ‘Lhe firk is appropriated for the fubfiftence 
of the cavalry, when they are in quarters; the laft for kettles and {mall 
utenfils for the infantry. 

* The capitation is the poll-tax. The adéxiemes and vingtiemes have 
been already explained, and tithes are well known to every one. 

: The indu/trie is that impotition arbitrarily laid on by the intend&nts 
of provinces, upon all cdafies of induftrious people, in proportion to 
their fuppofed profits in every branch of bufinefs.’ 

are 
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are exceffively burdenfome. ft, They bear an exact proportion to the 
crop. 2dly, This proportion is perfectly known. 3dly, Nature, ang 
not the labourer, makes the provifion. Rut they fall upon an im proper 
objet: they affect the whole produce of the land, and not the furplus; 
which laft is the only fund that ought to be taxed.” 

Speaking of the french tax upon induftry, our Author has 


the following very judicious obfervations : 

‘ This tax is fuppoted to be proportional to the profits made upon 
trade, and other branches of induttry, not having the land for their ob. 
ject. All merchants and tradefmen, in cities, and in the country, pay 
the tax called indu/firie ; and the reafon given for eftablifhing this tax, as 
I have faid in another place, is in order to make every individual in the 
ftate contribute to the expence of it, in proportion to the advantage he 
reaps, Nothing would be morejuf, could it be put in execution, with. 
out doing more hurt to the ftate, than the revenue drawn from ir cap 
do good. 

* | fhall now fhew how, in this tax, all the three requifites we have 
mentioned are wanting. : 

‘ mo, By its nature, it can bear no exaé proportion to the profits 
of the induftrious man ; fince nobody but the perfon taxed can fo much 
as guefs at their extent. 

* 2do, {[t cannot pofiibly be provided for, as no check can be put 
upon the impofer, unlefs fo far as general rules are Jaid down for each 
clafs of the indu‘rious ; and from thefe again other inconveniences flow, 
as fhall be obferved. 

< 3tio, It comes at once upon pocr people, who have been frequently 
forced to beg for want of employment before the tax-gatherer could 
make his demand ; and thofe who remain, frequently become beggars 
before they can comply with it. 

‘ I fay, that from the general rules laid down for regulating this 
tax, as to every clafs, a workman who has a iarge family to maintain, 
is no lefs taxed than one who has no charge but iimfelf: aod it will be 
allowed, I believe, that the profits of one induftrious perfon of the lower 
claffes, is in no country fuficient to pay any confiderable tax, and main- 
tain a large family, mach icfs a fickly ore. 1 therefore imagine, that 
cumulative taxes never fhould be raifed upon fuch clafles of inhabitants 
as have no income but their perfonal induilry, which is fo frequently 
precarious. 

‘ Merchants alfo ought not to be fubjefied to any tax upon their in 
dufry. They ought to be allowed to accumulate riches as fait as they 
can: becaufe they employ them for the advancement of induftry ; and 
every deduction from their profits is a diminution upon that fo ufefal 
fund. 

‘ When cumulative taxes are laid upon any of the induftrious claffes, 
they tend to check growing wealth; and are moft familiarly impofed in 
monarchical ftates, where riches are apt to excite jealoufy, as has been 
obferved. | 

* But as to the clafs of land proprietors, that is to fay, the more. 
wealthy inhabitants, who live upon a revenue already made, the impio- 
ptiety of cumulative taxes is much lefs, They are however burdenfome, 
and difagreeable in all cafes, and ovght to be difpenfed with, when the 
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neceflary fupplies can be made ont by proportional taxes, without raifing 
the prices of labour too high for the profperity of foreign trade. 

: From the examples I have given of this branch of taxation, I hope 
the nature of it may be fully underftood, and that for the future no in- 
convenience will arife from my employing the term of cumulative tax. 
J fall now fubjoin its definition. } 

«© A cumulative tax, is the accumulation of that return which every ine 
dividual, who enjoys any Juperfiuity, owes dat/y to the fate, Sor the advan- 
races be receives by living in the Jiciety. As tals definition would not 
have been underftood at fetting out, I thought it proper, firlt, to ex- 

lain the nature of the thing to be defined.’s 

Chapter the fifth treats of the ziconveniences which proceed 
from proportional taxes, and the methods of removing them, — 
This is a long and very inftructive chapter ; we cannot pafs it 
over without giving the Author’s fhort recapitulation of it, tho’ 


we ave not room for larger extracts, 

‘ The principal inconveniences alledged agairft proportional taxes, 
are, 1. That they raife prices: 2. Difcourage confumption: and 3. That 
they are oppreffive and expenfive in the collection. Thefe inconve- 
niences are more apparent than real, as will appear from what follows: 

‘:mo, A proportional tax, rightly impofed, and properly levied, 
will undoubtedly raife the price of the objects taxed; but it will only 
confequentially saife the price of the labour of the induitrious man whe 
pays it; becaufe he will draw it back in proportion only to his diligence 
and frugality. ’ 

‘ The price of labour is regulated by demand, and is influenced only by 
prcportional taxes. 

‘ 2do, As to difcouraging confumption. if taxes raife prices, this 
circumftance proves the increafe of confumption ; becaufe if confumption 
were to diminifh, taxes would not be paid, and priccs would fall of 
courfe; even to the detriment of the induftrious. Thefe are always the 
confequences of proportional taxes, when wrong impofed. 

‘ 3tio, As to the expence and oppreflion in levying them, thefe in- 
conveniences are, in a great meafuie, in proportion to the difpofition 
of the people to defraud the public: for when they are fairly paid, and 
honeftly collected, proportional taxes are lit.le moie expenfive, and in- 
finitely lefs oppreffive than any other. I conclude my chapter by fome 
obfervations drawn from the practice of different countries, which point 
out a method of avoiding both the oppreflicn and the expence of levy 
ing proportional taxes.’ 

In his fixth chapter our Author compares cumulative and pro= 
portional taxes with one another; greatly to the advantage of 
the latter, In the /eventh he confiders the confequence of taxes 
when the amount of them is properly applied: and fhews, that 
‘ by the help of cumulative and proportional taxes rightly im- 
pofed, and rightly expended, circulation is greatly increafed; in- 
duftry is advanced; the public good is augmented, not dimi- 
nifhed ; and the burden of payments fo equally proportioned, as 
hot to be felt in any degree {ufficicnt to overbalance the advan- 
tages refulting from the general fyftem.’—-In the eighth chapter, 
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Sir James examines the extent of taxation; and fhews, -thap 
éthe way to carry proportional taxes to their utmoft extent jg 
to draw to market every thing confumable; and infenfibly to 
raife the tax upon it fo high as to abforb as much as poffible the 
whole fuperfluity of the confumers.’—In the ninth he confiders 
the confequences of an abzlition of taxes: about which we ap. 
prehend there is no great reafon to be alarmed.—lIn the tenth he 
enquires whether taxes are a fpur to induftry ? and is of opi. 
nion that ‘¢ taxes promote induftry, not in confequence of their 
being raifed upon individuals, but in confequence of their being 
expended by the flate ; that is, by increaling demand and cir. 
culation.’—In the eleventh chapter, containing confiderations 
upon Jand-taxes, with obfervations upon thofe of England and 
France, we have a full and particular examination of Vauban’s 
famous fcheme of a royal tithe; which is fhewn to be unjuft and 
oppreffive.—Our Author’s twe/fth chapter is taken up with the 
difcuffion of feveral mifcellaneous queftions, and concludes in 
the following manner : 

‘ Every one who has writ concerning taxes has endeavoured to con. 
tract the objeét of them as mach as poflible: more, I imagine, with a 
view to eafe the public than the people. I have followed another courfe, 
I have been for multiplying the objects of taxation as much as poflible, 
and for making them more in proportion to expence than to property or 
income, But that 1 may conform myfelf in fome meafure to the ideas 
of thofe who have examined the fame fubject, I fhall propofe a tax which 
would fill up the place of every other; and could it be levied, would 
be the belt perhaps ever thought of. 

‘It is a tax, at fo much per cent. upon the fale of every com. 
modity.’ 

The thirteenth and fourteenth chapters are recapitulations of 
the fourth and fifth books; and this able Writer finifhes his 
work with the following declaration : 

« I have now concluded this inquiry, according to the plan I at firft 
propoled. It is the fruit of eighteen years clofe though agreeable ap- 
plication ; interrupted only by many intervals of bad health, and many 
firokes of adverfe fortune. 

* It never was, till lately, my intention to offer to the public, during 
tiny life, what | had compofed purely for my own inftru€tion and amuf- 
ment. But upon comparing my fentiments in feveral points with thofe 
of the generality of my friends, they have been found fo widely diffe- 
rent, that ] was thought in duty bound to my country, to fubmit them 
to the criticifm of the public. 

‘ To this I have the more willingly fubmitted, as I thereby thall 
purfue my firft intention in taking my pen; which was, to cl€ar up my 
ideas on this fubjeét. And fince I can now draw no farther knowlege 
from my own inquiries, I muft expect it from the criticifms of thofe who 
may think it worth their while to animadvert upon my notions.’ 

‘Our Author has given, at the end of each volume, -a ufeful 
table of Englifh, French, German, and Dutch coins, fhewing 
the 
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the quantity of fine metal contained in them, according to the 
regulations of the refpective mints where they are coined, and 
has reciprocally converted their weights into each other. , 
Excepting fome few peculiarities of expreflion, hardly worth 
notice, the language of this work in general, is fimple, clear, 
and nervous ; the proper ftile of inveftigation.— The method of 
arrangement is excellent :—and the tables of contents, the reca- 
pitulations, and the index, deferve to be mentioned as neceflary 
appendages to a work fo full of important matter : and for want 
of which the value of many good books is greatly diminifhed. 
Upon the whole, though we differ widely from our Author 
in fome of his political principles ; and think many of his veconome- 
cal principles would lead to regulations much too minute to be 
confiftent with a juft fpirit of manly freedom, and felf-govern- 
ment in the common affairs of life; yet we cannot help admir- 
ing his penetrating genius, and being pleafed with the clear 
light which he has thrown upon many obfcure fubjects : nor can 
we take leave of this refpeftable Writer without paying him the 
tribute of our grateful thanks for the pleafure and inftruction 
which we have received from his mafterly performance ; nor 
without earneftly recommending it to the perufal and attention 
of thofe, whofe peculiar duty it is, to hear and examine every 
plaufible f{cheme to promote the order and happinefs of the poli- 


tical and moral world. B 
, — 2 


+ 





The Family Guide to Health ; or, A General Praétice of Phyfic. In 
a familiar Way : Containing the moft approved Methods of Cure, 
for the feveral Diforders of the Human Body, from the Writings 
and Praétice of the moft eminent Phyficians ; adapted to every 
Capacity, and calculated chiefly for thofe whofe Situation and Cir- 
cumflances have placed them at a Diftance from the Fatulty. De- 
a to the Parochial Clergy of this Kingdom. QOtavo, §s. 

etcner. 


THE Compilers of the Family Guide to Heali) inform us, 
that * while the following fheets were printing off, a book 
was publifhed, entitled, Advice to the People in General, with re- 


- gard to their Health, tranflated from the French of Dr. Tiffot ; 


with notes by Dr. Kirkpatrick. ‘The fpecioufnefs of the title, 
with the learned names annexed to it, induced us to believe at 
firft that our further progrefs would be unneceflary. For the 
unwearied diligence of Dr. Tiffot, his Jarge experience and 
found judgment, and the ingenuoufnefs of his difpofition, are 
well known ; nor can the ability of his editor be called in 
queftion. But upon a careful perufal and examination of that - 


work, we found that it did not at all interfere with oor defign. 
it 
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It has made provifion only for acute difeafes and fudden acc}. 
dents ; in fuch a manner indeed as muft be extremely ufeful tg 

oung practitioners and other intelligent perfons ; but it is not 
at all fuited to the capacities of common families. Thefe com. 
prehend nothing of the theory of phyfic, are frightened at itg 
terms, and mutt be direéted in the plaineft way, and at one 
view, how to proceed through the feveral ftages of a diforder, 
We have, for the Ufe of thefe, extended our plan, have inclofed 
within our compafs, the whole dark region of infirmity, thofe 
tracts only excepted, which are more peculiarly the province of 
Surgery and Midwifery ; and we have ftudioufly avoided all 
oftentation of language.’ 

We apprehend this is much too favourable an account of the 
work before us.—The hiftories of difeafes which are given by 
Dr. Tiffot are full and diftin&; and his practice fimple and 
efficacious ; for the whole table of medicines which he has 
formed, confifts only of feventy-one different articles, and thefe 
are as little compounded as poffible. In the Fam'ly Guide to 
Health; it is but rarely that there is any defcription of the dif- 
eafe in queftion, the Name of the difeafe is only mentioned ; and 
then, inftead of a few efficacious and cheap medicines in the 
manner of Dr. Tiffot, there are tranfcribed a number of com- 
pound, expenfive, and frequently impracticable Recipes, from 
Fames’s Medicinal Diétionary :—Shaw’s Praétice of Phyfic :—Sy- 
Aenbam :—Riverius :—Beerhaave ; and others, viz. 


© For the Rickets. From Dr. Boerhaave, Fames, &c. 


¢ Let the child’s food be well fermented bread and bifcuit, 
mixed with a fmall quantity of faffron, nutmeg, cardamons, 
cinnamon, feeds of celeri; and other grateful and ftrenethen- 
ing aromatics: Lean pigeons, fowls, rabbets, mutton, kid and 
veal, gently roafled, cut {mall and mixed with bifcuit, falt, and 
a little parfley, thyme and nutmeg: Millet and barley, bojled 
with water and raifins, and then feafoned with a little wine and 
mild aromatics. 

' © Take of the following frefh leaves, dried in the fhade, viz. 
of the male fern, three pounds ; of marjoram, baum and mint, 
each two handfuls ; of the frefh flowers (dried in the fhade) of 
melilot, fweet trefoil, elder, and rofes, each two ounces. Re- 
duce to a fine powder. Mix with double the quantity of barley 
chaff. Put all into bags for couches, on which the patient is to 
lie. Thefe are to be carefully preferved from moifture, and 
frequently dried. ) 

¢ Take of benzoin, maftich, olibanum, amber and frankin- 
cenfe, each one ounce: Reduce to a powder; of which throw 
a little upon live coals, and receive the fteam in warm linen 
cloths, 
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goths, with which let the fpine of the back, arms and legs be 
subbed night and morning. ' 

« Take of the roots of ipecacuanha, one fcruple ; of white 
wine, one OUNCE ; and of fugar, two drams : infufe for a whole 
night ; and when ftrained give it in the morning. Let this be 
repeated every fourth day for five times. id 
‘ Take of the beft rhubarb, half an ounce ; of citrine myro- 
bolans, without the kernels, three drams ; and of the troches 
of agaric, two fcruples. Infufe in four pints of cold {trong 
beer, for twenty-four hours. Let the patient ufe this for com- 
mon drink for a month, But if it proves too purgative, it may 
be mixed with an equal, or a greater, quantity of other ale. 

‘ Take of agrimony, fpleen-wort, fern-root, harts-tongue, 
the root of polypody, and white maidenhair, each two ounces. 
Cut thefe fmall. Mix them, put them in a linen cloth, and 
infufe them in twelve pints of cold ale, to be ufed for common 
drink. 

© Take of Pcyle’s Ens Veneris, two grains ; which are to be 

jven every evening in Canary wine for three weeks. — 

‘ Take of the filings of ftcel, one ounce; of the ftrongeft 
diftilled vinegar, ten ounces ; and of fugar, three ounces. Boil 
all together gently for twenty-fix hours in a tall phial ; and let 
the liquor, when filtrated, be kept in a clofe veffel. Six drops 
of it are to be given every morning and evening ina little Moun- 
tain wine. Boerbaav. Aph. and Mat. Med. 

‘ I can from experience recommend, as the moft effectual re- 
medy, baths of fweet water, boiled with nervous herbs, fuch as 
marjoram, lavender, mother of thyme, rofemary, camomile and 
baum. In fuch baths the patient is to be frequently immerfed, 
and have the fpine of the back and joints rubbed and anointed 
with the following nervous ointment. 

‘ Take of human fat, and exprefled oil of nutmegs, each 
half an ounce; of Peruvian baHam, one dram ; and of the oils 
of rue, lavender and cloves, each thirty drops. 

‘ By thefe means I have feen many patients afflicted with 
the Rickets, not only furprifingly relieved, but alfo totally te- 
covered. Med. Diét. in Rachitis.’ 


© For an Autumnal Quartan. From Dr. Sydenham. 


* Begin with the vomit, as in the fpring agues. Then take 
of Peruvian bark finely powdered, one ounce, of conferve of 
red rofes, two ounces. Mix them. ‘Take the quantity of a 
large nutmeg morning and evening daily, on thofe days that 
the genuine fit does not come, till all the confection is taken, 
and let it be repeated once a fortnight, to the end of fix weeks. 
About the beginning of February, and not fooner, Jet the pa- 
tent papes toanew air. But if he cannot conveniently res 

move, 
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move, he ought to ufe fome ftrong medicine, powerful enough 
to promote the languid depuration, and, 1 poilible, to perfed 
it. ‘Therefore 

¢ Take of the electuary of the egg, or of Venice treacle, one 
dram and a half: Diffolve it in two ounces «f aqua celeitis, of 
of common aqua vite: Give it two hours defo « the ft, 

¢ [have us’d this with great fuccefs at the de-lination of the 
difeafe. But obferve that hot things, given fooner, have either 
doubled the fits, or changed them into a continual fever. This 
will do for young people, but not for children. 9 

¢ A month after the difeafe and all fymptoms of it are remo. 
ved, and not before, care muft be taken that the patient be 
purged: For it can fearce be imagined how many Jifeafes are 
occafioned by the omiffion of this after autumnal agues. Let 
therefore the common purging potion (ordered for the afthma, 
p- 73) be repeated once a week for two or three months follow. 
ing. Every night after the purge, an anodyne muft without 
fail be taken; | ’ 

‘ Take of red poppy water, two ounces; of aqua mirabilis, 
two drams ; of fyrup of white and red poppies, each half an 
ounce, Mix and make a draught.’ 

What do plain country people know of the eleétuary of the 
egg ; the aqua caleftis ; the ens veneris, &c.? And what have 
they to do with fuch expenfive, impracticable farragos as the 
following ? : 

‘ Take black cherry water, and ftrawberry water, of each 
three ounces, epidemic-water, compound fcordium water, and 
cinntmon-water, of each one ounce, prepared pearl, one dram 
and a half, cryftalline-fugar, a fufficient quantity ; damafk rofe- 
water, half adram, to make it pleafant ; mix and make a julep, 
of which let the patient take four or five fpoonfuls, when faint, 
or at pleafure.’ And . 

© ‘Take of the diftilled oils of cinnamon, citron and orange- 
peel, each three drops, of the oils of lavender flowers and of 
juniper, each two drops, and of fugar, fix drams : Mix well, 
and add of the robs of elder and juniper, each three ounces; 
of the fpirit of falt, one dram ; of the diftilled waters of cin- 
namon, citron and orange-peel, each two ounces ; and of the 
diftilled water of mint, ten ounces : Of this preparation let the 
patient take one ounce every two hours.’ 

Let the Reader now turn to the title-page of the Family 
Guide to Health; adapted to every capacity, and calculated chiefy 
Sor thofe whofe fituation and circumftances have placed them at 6 
diftance from the Faculty. It wou’d be well, if either title- 
pages better correfponded with books, or books with title- 


pages. D 
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The Vegetable Syftem: or a Serics of Experiments and Obfervations, 

of 5 x * 

tending to explain the internal Strudture, and the Life of Plants ; 
their Growth, and Propagation; the Number, Proportion, and 


one Difpofition of the Seed, and the Encreafe from that State to 

» OF Po eave Y ctuding ‘ new Anatomy of Plants, The whole 
from Nature only. By John Hill, M.D. Folio. 11 Vols, 

the 1]. 11s. 6d. each. Baldwin. 

“se HATSOEVER may appear, upon examination, tobe 


the real character of this work, a tranfient, fuperficial 
view declares it to be the moft coftly, the moft extenfive and 
re moft elaborate botanical performance which any age or nation 
| hath produced. The firft volume was publifhed in the year 


by 1759, fince whigh time the fucceeding volumes, now eleven 
“ in number, have gradually appeared. “The work, however, is 
a yet far from being compleat ; and hence, perhaps, our prefent 
out account of it may feem premature: but our duty and inclina- 
tion to contribute all in our power to the information and ens 
lis, §  tertainment of our Readers, will no longer permit us to difre- 
Tih gard fo capital a performance. 
7 The firft volume of this work is divided into two books, the 
the firft of which contains the hiflory of botany, from Theophraf- 
tin tus down to the prefent age. ‘This hiftory the Doctor divides 
the into fix diftin& periods. The firft period bears this genera] 
title, The Eflablifhment of Science in anticnt Greece. Hence one 
nr would naturally have expected fome account of the eftablifh- 
“a ment of fcience in general in that country 5 but, notwithftanding 
wen the title, this period contains nothing more than a fhort review 
wf of the botanical writings‘of Theophraftus ; fo that probably the 
lep title ought to have ftood thus, The Eftablifbment of THE Sctence, 
oa } namely of Botany. If this be an omiffion of the prefs, it is a 
, very unpardonable neglect in the corrector, in a work of fuch 
rge- magnificence. 


} of The fecond period comprehends the ftate of the fcience dur- 
ing the government of the Romans. In this period the writ- 


0, ings of Diofcorides and Pliny are principally confidered. In 

cine period the third, we are prefented with the ftate of botan 

pre among the Arabians. In the fourth, we view the decline of 

; the botany in the barbarous ages. In the fifth we find it rifing with 

: the new dawn of literature; and in period the fixth, we are 4 
nil favoured with a fucciné& account of the origin of fyftematic df 
isfy botany under the great Caefalpinus, together with the improve- 

aa ments of fucceeding writers, down to the immortal Linnzus. 

ae In the year 1735, fays our Author, Linnzus, too great for 

‘itle- praife, after having unfuccefsfully propofed his new thoughts 


in England, publifhed in Holland that fyftem of plants which 
characterizes the clafles according to the filaments and ftyle ; 
Thy Rey. Aug, 1767, kh ang 
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and takes into the general diftinction all the flower.  Thig 
fyitem the fucceeding four and twenty years have more and inore 
eftablithed ; and if we may conjecture from its value, it will 
live (even when a natural method fhall be found) fo long as 
there is fcience.’ 

Book the fecond treats of the vegetable ftructure and the life 
of plants. Inthe firft chapter of this book, the Doctor very 
judiciouly diftinguifhes the three kingdoms of natural bodies in 
the following words. ‘ Minevals, fays he, have increafe with- 
out life, organized parts, regular growth, or fenfation ; vege- 
tabics have a regular growth, and a degree of life, but no fen- 
fation ; animals grow, live, and feel. vee have no vef- 
fels ; vegétables have veilels for their nutritivé juices ; animals 
have nutritive veilels and nerves; thefe laft are a peculiar and 
diftine fyftem. On this conftruction depends the effential, 
univerfal, and invariable difference of the three great clafles of 
maictial beings. Minerals wanting veflels, though they may 

e inéreafed .by an addition of parts, cannot have a regular 
growth ; for that muft depend on veflels. Plants having veffels, 
may have a regular growth ; for it is the effect of their proper 
office; but wanting nerves, they cannot feel; that being the qua- 
lity of nerve alone. Animals which have nutritive veflels and 
nerves, grow and feel ; thefe being the offices of thofe two fyftems,’ 

Having thus eftablifhed the preceding neceflary diftindtions, 
the Doctor proceeds to demonftrate, that the matter of which 
all bodies are compofed is originally the fame; and that their 
different qualities are owing entirely to arrangement, which in 
vegetables is effected by the peculiar formation of their veffels, 
© Weknow, fays the Doctor, what things they are which feed 
and form a plant ; and we know thefe are the fame in all the kinds, 
One parcel of mould will produce every fpecies ; one quantity 
of water moiften that earth for all ; and they all grow furround- 
ed by one atmoiphere.’ Be it fo: but we alfo know, that per- 
fect vegetation requires the mould to be impregnated with a cer- 
tain quantity of faline particles ; therefore the quality, or com- 
ponent parts of the mould, is not a matter of indifference, 
Hence it feems reafonable to fuppofe an eleétive attraction in 
the roots of different fpecies of plants, by which -they felec 
from the common mafs fuch particles only as are adapted to their 
formation; and that the office of the veflels is not merely to 
modify the matter thus abforbed, but to feparate and -afli- 
mulate. Asa farther argument the Doctor ,obferves, that we 
may eat this mould and drink this water without harm, ‘ yet 
from a feed of deadly nightfhade fown in this, arifes a leaf, a 
dram of which is poifon.? This however is no proof that the 
poifon is not actually. contained in the earth. Sulphur, or 
yitre, may with great fafety be taken into the ftomach; but 
the acids they contain, when feparated from either, are in the 
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hicheft degree poifonous, if not confiderably diluted. But the 
Rottee, in‘ confirmation of his hypothelis, reminds us of 
the efeéts of thofe fimple operations, which, under our 
own eye, put various fubjects into different forms. § ln 
many minerals, fays he, the fubftance itfelf is innocent; bug 
Jay it on the fee, and its vapour is poifonous. > Hence ‘ta con- 
cludes, that the noxious guality of the vapour muft be owing 


to a different arrangement of paris. But in this inflance we 


beg leave to differ from the Docior. The poifonous quality of 


the vapour is not owing toa aceon arrangement, but to ay 
extreme minute divifion of pariicles, by w hich nee ure yen 

dered capable of entering a fyflem of infinitely {mall veflels, im- 
pervious to larger molicule. In fhort, the notion that the Qu3- 

lities of bodieste.to be attributed folely to the different arrar, c- 
ment of their parts cannot be fupported. Thofe who are at all 
acquainted with chemifiry know that there are many fubtiances 
in nature whofe eflential properties remain invariably dificreut 
from thofe of every other body, notwithifanding any arian gee 
ment that can pofiibly take place. But, be this as it mey, ig 
will not much affect the Dodtor’s Vegetable Syflem, | 

In the fucceeding chapter, in which the Author confiders the 
arrangement of matter into a vegetable body, he informs us, 
that, by a careful maceration in foft water, the feveral “a ts of 
anentire plant may be eafily feparated from each cther; 2nd 
that in this manner, we fhall difcover thefe parts to be invari; 
ably feven, viz. an outer bark, an inner rind, a b!ea, a Aci iny 
fubftance, a pith, a vafcular feries between the ficth and the 
blea, and cones of veflels within the ficfh. The external par ris 
which compofe the flower, are merely continuations cf tx 
already {pecifed ; the cup terminating the outer bark; ure 
inner rind, the outward petals ; the blea, the inner petals ; 
the vafcular feries, the neétaria; the flefh, the flamenis ; the 
conic clufters, the receptacle; and the pith, the fecds, ang 
their capfules. ‘This he fuppofes to be the general ara ue 
ment of the common particles of matter into a vegetable bucy 
that growth is the natural coniequence of this arrangemepit, and 
that confequently there is no generation among plants. Wha: 
idea the Door may have aft Exed to the word peneration, We 
do not pretend to determine; but from this exp anation of the 
manner in which the feed is impregnated, ie fleas rather te 
confirm than to difprove the fexual {\ flem. 

In order to illuitrate his doétrine of the feren parte above 
mentioned, he proceeds to 2 minute examinacion OL tae black 
hellebore. This makes the fubject of feveral tucceca Ng CAsf- 
‘ers, in which the conftruction ef each | part ds accurately deur 
mined by the affiftance of microfeopes, and diiplicd ta vie 


reader, by means of a cor fiderable number Of Nest 6.2 ad pst Foe 
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The Doétor is of opinion, that the embryo of the young 
plant is contained in éach globule of the farina, and that being 
reccived by the apertures in the ftygma, they are conveyed to 
the feed into which they enter, which is thus rendered capable 
of producing a new plant. Now this procefs is fo exceedingly 
analogous, to all we know of animal generation, that we are 
at a lofs to conceive, why he fhould difallow the analogous ge. 
neration of plants. 

Having thus determined the conveyance of the embryo into 
the feed, he proceeds to the firft growth of the plant, the ftruc. 
ture of the feminal leaves, the formation and growth of the 
{tulk, and the courfe of the juices. With regard to this laft 
particular, namely, the courfe of the juices, “he differs from 
thofe who have fuppofed a general circulation, analogous to that 
of animal bodies; but admits a partial one. In order to illuf- 
trate this doctrine, he examines the {tructure and growth of the 
common colchicum very minutely ; in the courfe of which exa- 
mination, however, we are of opinion, that many of his rea- 
ders will think that a fertile imagination has fupplied the want 
of demonttration. In this chapter, many of the letters of re- 
ference are omitted in the ate referred to, particularly in fi- 
cure 93 an omision which renders a confiderable part of the 
chapter unintelligible. 

© hupter 36 contains the anatomy and phyfology of the win- 
ter aconiie, which is a plant of a lefs fimple ftructure than the 
colchicum. The ence our Author proceeds to the anemone, 2s 
an cxamiple of the next degree in the fcale of vegetation. Ia 
the two preceding pants le finds but one fimple circulatory 
fyfiem ; in this he difcovers two. © From the ftalklefs colchi- 
cum, iays the Doctor, we have continued our refearches up to 

i¢ conttruction of the winter aconite, whofe low ftem one 
ciuculatory fyftem is able to ncurifh and fupport: but more of 
thefe are neceflary in taller plants ; and in the anemone we hhall 
find diftinStly two; the firit feated, as in the preceding plant, 
in the bedy of the root; the fecond in the lower half of the 
ftalk.’—-* They crred, continues our Author, who fancied a 
circulation in all the parts of p'ants ; for the ule of the exterior 
coats ism erely alorption and evaporation ; but I mutt be aliow- 
ed to fuy, that neither were they : richt who thought abforption 
and eveporation gave erewth to the efential p arts of “vegetables. 
oiibly he may be fe rhrat in his Conjecture ; but not withftanding 
ie fecict operations of na- 
ture 1a the formation of ¥ veo ctables, jt rem. uns a fu byect abfo- 
lutcly incapable of Ccmenitration, The life of planis, he is of 

cently of wiuich he - 0.3 
tie faring, Which mmpregnats the feed, contains a partic > ful- 
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roof, Every fpecies of generation is a myftery, and probably 
will ever remain fo. 

Having, in chapter 40, enumerated the external parts of 
plants in general, he proceeds, in the fucceeding chapter, to di- 
vide the vegetable kingdom into feven diftinét familics, diftin- 
guifhing each from the other by the following characteriftics : 

1. Mufbrooms, flefhy, and dettitute of leaves and vilible flowers. 
2. Alga, merely foliaceous. 

3. Moffis, have proceffes of the inner rind for leaves. 

4. Ferns, confift of a fingle leaf raifed on a ftalk, and bear 
their flowers on its back. 

5. Grafés, have jointed ftalks and undivided leaves, and 
hufks to hold their feeds. 

6. Palms, have a fingle trunk, with leaves only on the top, 
and have the fowers and fruit in divided ears. 

-, The common race of plants, have their roots, leaves, 
falks, flowers, and fruit diftin& and obvious, and have not the 
characters of the other fix. 

This primary divifion into families is fufficien:ly natural and 
obvious. The Doctor now proceeds to examine very minutely 
the ftructure of a fingle fpecies of each. From among the firit 
he feleSts the trufle, which, notwithftanding the fimplicity of 
its appearance, he difcovers to have all the effential parts of the 
moft perfe&t vegetables, viz. Outer-rind, inner-rind, blea, &c. 
As an example of the fecond family, he chufes the convoluted 
alga, concerning the formation of which he propofes the fol- 
lowing conjecture. § The bottom of the ditches in our falt 
marfhes are covered with a light and flat foliaceous green fub- 
ftance, which fpreads evenly upon the mud. ‘This is plainly 
the original of the convoluted alga. A bubble of the air, im- 
prifoned between this green coat and the mud, may rife to- 
wards the furface; and as the coat is tough and flexible, this 
bubble may afcend cloathed with it: the motion of the water 
may give the convolutions, as this gives the hollownefs; and 
from thefe combined powers may arife the peculiar form, not 
of this alone, but of many of the conferva, which are alfo of 
this family.” T‘hofe who are acquainted with the appearance 
of this plant, will eafily comprehend the Doétor’s meaning, 
though perhaps not fo eafily fubfcribe to his opinion. 

Our botanical Readers will have obferved, that, in the third 
family,‘ our Author adopts a new character of diftinétion ; to 
which he was induced by a perfuafion that thofe formerly efta- 
blifhed are, if not erroneous, at leaft equivocal. For the iJhuf- 
tration of his hypothefis he makes choice of the fwan’s neck 
bryum. It is well known, that in the Linnean fyftem, the 
heads of moffes are fuppofed to be anthera, containing a true fu- 
‘ua, and that naked feeds are lodged on other parts of the plant. 
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oh Author, on the cont rary, believes thefe heads to be feed, 
eficls, and that the farina is contained in what he calls the 
rovrna, Thole who have a mind to fee the Linnaan opinion 
fasoorted, may contule the Amenitates Exotice. But the Dr, 
Moog not allow the example there produced to be a proper in. 
ft: ec, as he plant is of a dingular kind, and perhaps not pro. 
poly am fs. 
ss 


‘The arouments on which the Doétor builds hts opinion are, 
taet the elobules fram the rays of the corona burt in water, 


which is the anne . characteriitic of farina ; and that whit he 
calls the feed, which Linnzeus tuppofes to be farina, will not 
Noell in water, wa ” capable of producing anew plant. This 
he proves from experience, having fown fome of thefe feeds 
with the defired effect. 

‘The var ous le aved polypody (urves 48 ah example of the fern 
a os in which the procels of nature is difcovered to be the 
fine as io all other plants. The fith family is exemplified in 
* ruriant Et and the fixth in the “er palm. This vo- 
lume concludes witha chapter on the effet of light on plants; 
iti Which ee octor endeavours to demonftrate, that ve evetables 
owe their form, colour and qualities sto light. Thus, fays he, 
if two pea’e be fown tn the fame border; and the fpot where 
Gre fttands be covered with a box of wood, and that where the 
other is placed with a bell-glafs of equal bignefs; the plant un- 
dcr the box wil! be flender, yellow, infipid, and almoft leafefs; 
that under the glafs will have its natural proportions and proper 
echur: the leaves will grow regular, the tafte wil! be legumi- 
how, and the whole plant well formed and green.’ Wat 
truth foever there may be in this obfervation, we cannot help 
fériarking, that th's example proves nothing; becaufe the de- 
fiee of heat will be much greater under the bell-glafs than un- 
tet the box. To make this experiment fairly, the direct rays 


ef the fun (hould not be permitted to fhine on either. 


[To be concluded in our next.) B + 





¢ Hijfory of the Life of King Henry the Second, and of the Agem 
which be tivet, in Five Beats, “By George Lord Lyttelton | 
#to. 3 Vols. 21. 12s. Od. fewed. Sandby. 1767. 
P will univerfally be acknowledged, that there is nothing im 


t 
3 hiftory whi-h t is of more Impor: ance for us to be ace 


tainted with, than the hiftory of our own cx suntry. The hil. 
tory of Dur own cou: try cannot, in any part of it, be totally 
iniiifferent to us 5. but tho c pe iods in it are the moft worthy of 

tation which are diftinguithed by great events, by figtial ree 


veli ns, atid by fuch inititutions as have a confiderable int- 
fluence 
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fuence upon the ftate of fucceeding ages. It is not, however, 
in our power to obtain, from a mere perufal of general hiftories, 
the complete information that is definable in thefe refpects. In 
works of fo vatt an extent, there cannot be fuct a full detail of 
parti: ulars, nor fo much exaétnefs and accuracy, as in thofe 
which are confined to narrower limits. It is only in the latter, 
that the feveral {teps and preparatory meafures by which great 
actions are conducted, and great events are brought on, can be 
fhewn with any clearnefs. Much, therefore, in fuch a hiftory 
as is now prefente: tothe pudlic, will be new to many readers ; 
and it is to be hoped that gendlemen of ability and leifure will 
be engaged, by tne laudavle example here fet befcre them, to 

urfue a fimilar plan, and to take the fame pains in writing 
the lives of fome ether kings of England, which have not been 
hitherto tieated of fo diftinctly znd fo amply, as the importance 
of the matters contained therein may be fuppofed to require. 
There is no branch of literature in which the Englith have lefs 
excelled, though furely there is none which deferves more to be 
cultivated by a free people; as it fhews them the bith-right 
they have in their privileges, raifes in their minds a generous 
pride, and makes them alhamed to degenerate from the fpirit of 
their anceftors. 

The life of Henry the Second, which Lord Lyttelton has 
chofen to make his principal fubject, is particularly inftructive, 
from the uncommon variety of the events it contains ; from its 
being diftinguifhed by great virtues and great faults; by fudden 
and furprifing changes of fortune in the attairs of this kingdom ; 
by the fubjection of Wales, of Scotland, and of Ireland; and 
by a glory furpaffing all military atchicvements, the reformation 
of government, and the eftablifhment of good laws, and wife 
inftitutions, beneficial to the pubiic. ‘“Thefe are objects deferv- 
ing the attention of all ages ; and in the difplay of thefe objects, 
our noble Author has exerted himfelf in a manner that will in- 
creafe the reputation he has heretofore fo juttly acquired in the 
learned world, and be of no-{mal! fervic- to his country. 

Previous to his Lordfhip’s estrance upon his capital fubject, 
he has given a view of the revolutions of England from the death 
of Edwa:d the Confeflor to the birth of Henry the Second, If 
right of blood had alone been confidered, Edgar Atheling was 
the undoubted heir to the crown; bux as he was ftill under age 
when King Edward died, he was not thought capable of taking 
the government, and therefore was not nominated by that mo- 
March at his death, to fucceed to his kingdom, ‘The fame ob- 
jection prevailed with the great council, or Witena-gemote, to 
fet him afide, and to elcét Harold, the fon of Earl Godwin, 
The excluding of a minor from the fueceffion in England was 
hot new to the Saxons, “They faw the evils that may attenda 
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minority in the ftrongeft lights, and did not fufficiently confider 
what greater milchiefs might follow, when a prince who had 
been thus excluded fhould come of age, and be capable of af- 
ferting a claim to the crown; but fought to avoid a prefent in- 
convenience, againft which other and better remedies might 
have been found, with little providence or care for the future, 
It was from this fhort-fighted policy, and alfo from the defire of 
having a king able to command their armies himfelf in time of 
war (a duty they thought eflential to fovereignty) that they now 
were induced to prefer Harold to Edgar. The abilities and vir- 
tues of Harold did honour to their choice. Befides all the 
luftre he drew from his political and military talents, in which 
he had no equal among his own countrymen, his character was 
embellifhed, and rendered more amiable, by a generous {pirit and 
a heart in which humanity tempered ambition. It does not appear 
that his virtues were difgraced by a mixture of any vice or weak- 
nefs, which could difhonour him in the eyes of the public. Upon 
the whole, he was worthy of the crown he afpired to; which 
is confefled even by writers no way difpofed to judge of him too 
favourably, and ftill better proved by all his behaviour after he 
was on the throne. But Harold foon found a formidable com- 
petitor in William Duke of Normandy, furnamed the Baftard, 
William grounded his claim upon a fecret promife made to him 
by Edward the Confeflor, to appoint him his fucceflor in the 
kingdom of England. ‘This promife was not authenticated by 
the laft will of the Jate king: nay, fome ancient hiftorians of 


- no little authority aflert that the election of Harold was recom- 


mended by Edward, at the time of his death; and even his will 
itfelf, had it been made in favour of William without the rati- 
fication of the great council, would not have been obliga- 
tory to the people of England. Yet, weak as the title of the 
Duke of Normandy was, it had the fanétion of the pope’s ap- 
probation, which was able in thofe days to fupply all defects. 
This he gained by fubmitting his caufe to the judgment of 
Rome, which Harold not doing, he was declared an ufurper by 
Alexander the fecond; that fee proceeding in this affair upon a 
political maxim it often has followed, to give fentence in favour 
of thofe who apply to it, againft thofe who do not, without any 
regard to the merits of the cafe. 

William having thus, as other ufurpers had done before him, 
helped out a bad title, and hallowed an enterprize very unjutt 
in itfelf, by the papal benediction, refolved to purfue it, not- 
withftanding fuch difficulties, as none but a great and heroic 
{pirit would have dared to encounter. Thefe difficulties, and 
the other tranfactions of the time, are accurately reprefented by 
our nodle Author, together with the memorable battle of Haft- 
ings, whicn was chiefly decided by the death of Harold. This 
| ~ unfortunaté 
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ynfortunate event, and the want of a proper leader, induced the 
Englifh to fubmit to the Duke of Normandy; and thus ended 
the government of the Saxons in England, two hundred and 
thirty-feven years after the uniting of the heptarchy, and fix 
hundred and feventeen after the landing of Hengift and Horfa, 
their firft princes. 

‘ William, however, fays his Lordfhip, was fo far from 
crounding his own title to the crown upon a fuppofed right of 
congue) that he ufed his utmoft endeavours to eftablifh the no- 
tion of his being heir to King Edward, from the appointment of 
that monarch. ‘The Englifh nobles and prelates who had recon- 
ciled themfelves to him, and the chief citizens of London, 
adopting this notion, entreated him to be crowned without de- 
lay; which, at firft, he feemed to decline; objecting, that 

eace was not yet fettled, and declaring, that he deftred the tran- 
guillity of the kingdom more than the crown: words very different 
from the language of a conqueror, and proper to allay the fears 
of thofe, who dreaded the violence of a military government. 
But confidering afterwards, that, in confequence of his being 
crowned king, all perfons would be more afraid of rebelling 
againtt him, and more eafily crufhed, if they did, he yielded to 
the importunities of the Englifh and Normans, and was crowned 
in Weftminfter-abbey on Chriftmas-day of the year one thou- 
fand and fixty-fix, not without the appearance and ‘form of an 
eleapn, or free acknowledgment of his claim: for the Arch- 
bifhop of York and the Bifhop of Conftance, who officiated in 
the ceremony, feparatcly demanded of the nobility, prelates, 
and people of both nations, who were prefent and affifting, 
whether they confented that he jhoud reign over them? and with joy- 
ful acclamations, they anfwered, that they did. Before he af- 
cended the throne, he made a compact with his new fubjects, by | 
his coronation oath, the fame with that of the Saxon kings. Nor 
did he immediately violate this folemn engagement: but dif- 
penfed to all impartial juftice, and even conferred great favours 
on the Englith, till fome, who had not yet fubmitted to his go- 
vernment, particularly Edwin and Morcar, whofe power he 
feared the moft, voluntarily came in and paid him obedience. 
He alfo encouraged inter-marriages between the Normans and 
tnglith, and feemed to wifh to make them one people. So that, 
although he had really no right to the crown when firft he 
claimed it, he may be faid to have acquired one, after the death 
of Harold, from the confent of the nation, given chearfullys 
and with marks of mutual kindnefs and affection between him 
and his fubjeéts. Indeed he foon afterwards confifcated the 
eftates of al] the Enelifh who had fought againft him at Haft- 
ness and gave them to the Normans or other foreigners in his 
“tvice 5 an act of injuftice, but covered with the fpecious pre- 

tence 
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tence of legal proceeding ; Harold’s election being called ufurp. 
ation, and bis adherents accounted rebels to William their for. 
reign: which opinion, however groundlefs, was then wifely 
taken up and admitted by the nation, that England might ap. 

ar to be governed by this prince under the fatr and_peacefy| 
title of a lawful fucceffion, and not under one fo deftructive to 
all liberty as that of cauquefl. Nor were the forfeitures due t 
him for this fuppofed treafon, or any other penalties incurred by 
the guilt of it in the fenfe of the law, extended any further, « 
the beginning of his reign, than to thofe who had actually op. 

fed him in arms. This was all the indulgence he could they 
to the Englifh, without pafling a general act of grace and obji. 
vion ; from which he was hindered by the promife he had made 
to all the chiefs of his army, that he would, if victorious, te. 
ward their fervices in this war, with lands and honours in Eng. 
land. ‘Thefe confifcations enabled him to perform that promi 
in part: but many more were {till wanting to fatisfy the de. 
mands of fuch a number of foreigners, as, not being willing to 
rely upon the Englifh, he thought it neceflary to retain in the 
kingdom, for the fupport of his power. ‘That want was {up. 
plied by feveral infurrections, and confpiracics againft his oo. 
vernment, to which the nobility of England were afterward 
driven by the iniquity of his minifters, whofe guilt he took on 
himfclf by paying no regard to the juit complaints of his {ub- 
jects. 








[To be continued. ] K--;, 





Hiflorisal Memoirs of the Irifo Rebellion, in the year 164.1. Exiraiitd 
rom Parliamentary ‘fournals, State- Aéts, and the moft emidht 
Protcftant Hiftcrians. Together with an Appendix, containin; 
feveral authentic Papers relating to this Rebellion, not referred 0 
in thife Ademoirs. ina Letter to Walteg Harris, Efq; 12m 


2s. 6d. Williams. 1767. LWIIt a4 P(r; 


HE Writer of thefe Memoirs profefledly endeavours 10 
throw the odium of the Irifh rebellion, from the papilis | 
upon the then lords juftices, Par/onrs and Borlafe. In an adus- 
tijement * prefixed, it is aliedged, that ¢ the Irifh wanted tor: 
drefs grievances by fegal and confiitutisnal means. They wet 





* At the end of this advertif-vert we find the date, Auguh! 
3757; which, added to the crcum#ance of the tétle-20ce being prin 
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(a thine fometimes done) with a new title, of the prefert year’s daitm 
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firmly attached [as this Writer afferts] to our monarchical form 
of government : They were loyal to the reigning prince, not- 
withftanding the unworthineis of his deputies, who betrayed 
him and them: They gave him the higheft demonftrations of 
their affection, by their reprefentatives in parliament. What 
then provoked to the defperate meafures which many took foon 
after ?>——— The anfwer is ready: They found the King’s honeft 
intentions fru/frated, by an adjournment of that feflion, contrary 
to the King’s own order: They tound in that proceeding, how the 
Lords Juftices leagued fecretly with the Puritans in Weftminfler : 
They felt the Hands of their enemies at home and abroad 
firengthened 5 thofe of the King weakened. A part, therefore, 
not all, rofe in Ulfer, and fought relief in refiftance ; what the 
continuation of the feffion, and the pafling fome bills into laws, 
according to his Majefty’s defire, might have prevented. ‘To this 
treachery, therefore, [he adds] a// the murders and maflacres, 
which enfued, ought principally to be afcribed.’ 

That /cme of them may be afcribed to this caufe, Truth will 
oblige every candid perfon to own ; but nothing, befides party 
zeal, would ever think of imputing them a// to that one fingle 
fource.— The Writer of thefe Memoirs is of opinion (as well as 
Dr. Warner) that the Numbers fuppofed to be murdered, in 
the courfe of this rebellion, were greatly exaggerated ; which 
is not, indeed, much to be wondered at, by thofe who are old 
enough to remember the many ftrange reports that flew, like 
wild-fire, from one part of England to another, upon, what was 
called, runaway Saturday, in the late rebellion of 1745. For when 
facts are feen through the medium of fear, they appear of courfe 
magnified beyond the bounds of truth : — for, (according to the 
Wife-man’s obfervation) fear is a betraying of the fuccours which 


reafon offereth. Pp 
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The Rife and Progre/s of the prefent Tafte in planting Parks, Plea- 
fure-grounds, Gardens, &c. from Henry the Eighth to King 
George the Third, in a poetic Epiftle to Charles, Lord Vifcount 
Irwin. ato. 1s. 6d. Moran. 


N“ fubjeét could be better calculated for the exercife of an 
elegant fancy, than that of the Epiftle now before us. 
Horticulture is an art, which in fome meafure claims the tute- 
lage of the mufes, and in which a poetical imagination is par- 
ticularly formed to excel. To humour the difpofition, and to 
exhibit to advantage the genuine and fimple charms of nature, 
1s the common province of poetry and of gardening. We are 
here invited to attend the latter, under the definition and di- 
rection of the former. The Author begins with the ftate of 

gardening 
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gardening in England in the time of Henry the Eighth, before 
whofe reign, indeed, there was hardly any thing like a garden 
in this land. In fufpicious and unpeaceable times, the refidence of 
almoft every man of property was not chofen for the fake of its 
beauty but its fecurity ; and motes and ramparts {upplied the 
place of canals and terraces. Henry built a palace at Cudding. 
ton near Epfom, and called it Nonsycn, of which there are 
now no other remains than a cottage. Thus it is defcribed : 
Nonsucu in gay defcription ftill difplays 
The falfe magnificence of Tudor’s days ; 
Rich Tullifwork the gardens there unfo'd, 
And proud alcoves feftoon’d and gilt with gold ; 
Large cabinets of verdure, knots of flowers, 
And {mall canals, fquare groves and rofeate bowerse 
As thick as trees fantaftic ftructures rife, 
And Gothic images with painted eyes ; 
The falient fountains (which have had their day) 
Thro’ beaks of birds ridiculoufly play ; 
Trees clipt to ftatues, monfters, cats and dozs, 
And hollies metamorphos’d into hogs ; 
Here urns and ftatues in confufion ftand, 
And one wide watte of riches fpread the land. 
‘Trifles like thofe at proud Verfailles combin’d, 
Fools to furprize, and fhock the tafteful mind ; 
That ftudies Nature, lavifh of each grace, 
When not abforpt in Art’s deftruétive face. . 
‘Theobalds, of which the Poet gives the following juft and 
fpirited defcription, was built by the Lord Treafurer Burleig 
who exchanged it with James the Pirft for Hatfield Regis: 
At ‘Vheobalds Art disfigur’d every f{cene, \ 
Tho’ coftly, poor, magnificent, yet mean ; 
Here fanes and ftatues as at Nonfuch plag¢’d, 
' Without the leaft propriety, or tale; * 
q Here marbled bafons limpid ttreams ejeé&, 
Which pattering fall, with infantine effed : 
Here narrow ponds the fhady walks divide, 
And beds of flowers extend from fide to fide. 
You here in vain for diltant profpeéts look, 
Behold the walls—encircled by a brook ; 
Exclude, whate’er the charming landfkip fills, 
‘The flocks and herds, the rivers, woods and hills ; 
Yet pedant James in this admir’d retreat, 
Unconfcious how to make the monarch great ; 
Pafs’d half his time with Buckingham and Carr, 
As fond of hunting, as afraid of war. 
We fuppofe there are few who will now difpute the Poet’s 
judgment in his account of the gardens at Hamptcn-Court : 
Here great Naflau the Belgian gardens f{pread, 
Yet Hampton-Coust th improving age mifled : 
Long gravel walks with puerile knots of flowers 
Of tafte and grandeur flilk duitroy the powers ; 
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With interfected plats of ufelefs grafs, 
Which feem to interrupt us as we pafs ; 
Garnifh’d like Chriftmas brawn with box, or pews 
With chearful hollies, and with gloomy yews: 
What tho’ meand’ring Thames flow gliding by, 
Yet one dead level {till offends the eye! 
We here fatigu’d the lengthening walk furvey, 
That tonfur’d bufhes, and parterres difplay ; 
And pyramids of yew, that doleful ftand 
Like mutes and mourners in a funeral éand; 
When after dragging our tir’d legs a mile, 
Lo! two pavilions in a wretched ftyle ; 
Thro’ which we foon to rural meads retreat, 
And what thefe gardens want in them we meet. _ 
From Hampton-Court, we make an eafy tranfition to Kens 
fington : atetietins 
See Kenfington, by Caroline’s command, 
New-modell’d fhines, in rural fancy plann’d ; 
Yet where thefe fylvan fcenes are all immur’d, 
Spoilt’s every grace, and every charm obfcur’d. 
Who grieves not flill to fee thefe gardens loft, 
When not a monarch could in Europe boatit 
Of brighter landfkips, niore luxurious views, 
Were but remov’d, the Walls, the groves and yews ? 
Nigh bere behold with pleafure and furprize, 
From Holland’s tafte inchanting f{cenes arife ! 
His houfe before embofom’d in the wood, 
With walls embarrafs’d, like a Chartreux flood ; 
From every part he now delighted fees 
Towns, temples, villas, rivers, meads and trees: 
And every beauty too his gardens grace, 
Where Nature heretofore conceal’d her facé. 3 
The gardens of Kew and Richmond are next defcribed ; bit, 
unhappily for the Poet, Brevity fpoils one of the defcriptions; 
and Loyalty the other: nor has he been more fuccefsful in his 
account of the gardens of Caftle-Howaid. However, in his 
inftructions for laying out pleafure-grounds, he fhews himfelf 
to be a man of tafte and ingenious obfervation : 
O tludy Nature! and with thought profound, 
Previous to laying out with tafte your ground : 
O mark her beauiies as they ftriking rife, 
Bid all her adventitious charms furprize ! 
Fye all her thining all her fhadowy grace, 
And to conceal them every blemifh trace : 
Yet there’s a happinefs that baffles Art, 
In thewing Natute ereat in every part, 
Which chiefly Hows from mingled lights and fhades, 
Tn lawns, and woods, hills, rivers, rocks and gladcs ; 
Fot only Lappy’s that aflemblage made, 
Where force 0! light contends with force of fhade, 
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Then follows a long lift of trees, like the patriarchs of old be- 
fore the prefence of Ifaac, each blefled with its peculiar epithet, 
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But when too bufy art deftroys each grace, 
And fhades with ornaments her lovely face, 
We abdicated beauty eye with pain, 
And Art prefides, where Nature ought to reign. 
Fair Nature ftill impatient of reftraint, 
When fore’d at all grows languid, dull and faint, 
When robb’d of freedom, lofes charm by charm, 
Till the expires in Art’s ufurpiog arm. 
On {welling fummits {piry temples found, 
And fculptur’d obelifks with ftlatues crown’d ; 
In bright perfpective let each objeé rife, 
Yet not at firlt—but on refult furprize. 
A well-fix’d ftatue, or a fane mifplac’d, 
Is view’d with pleafure, or creates diftafte. 
And trueft elegance in painting fhown, 
When trees around are negligently thrown, 
In numbers not too many or too few, 
Group’d as in Nature’s {fweeteft fcenes we view. 
Let the brave oak, &c. 





ructions thus proceed : 

With magic wand {till tame th’ uncultur’d ground, 

And bid Elyfian beauties bloom around ; 

Let fcene improve on {cene, and grace on grace, 
Inchanting Nature dwell in every place ; 

Here from dry rocks, like Mofes at a blow, 

Command the cool tranflucent ftreams to flow, 

And fmoothly glide—till they impeded rife, 

And with new water-falls the vales furprize. 

The Chinefe bridge in femi-circies fling, 

Acrofs the living flreams, that widening fpring 5 

Bounded by alder, beech and poplar fhades, 

And facing full the falls of loud cafcades, 

Whofe {parkling ftreams at intervals are feen, 
Shine thro’ the fhades and purl along the green, + | 
Thro’ rural elegance ftill winding rove, 
Till murmuring loft in fome romantic grove. 


With regard to bringing the different and remote productions 
of Nature, of feas and mines, into grottos formed in inland 
{cenes, we can by no means agree with the Author, that this 
is founded on genuine and natural tafte ; we fhall therefore pafs 
by his inftructions relative to this particular. The gardens of 
Stowe, Studley, and Wooburn are properly criticifed ; and the 
laft defervedly gains the palm. | 


Cobham with parts, and every virtue bleft, 
With pleafing fkill the face of Nature dreft ; 
From fine ideas form'd a great defign, 
Could he have dropt the dangerous rule and line. 
Then Stowe had been with nobler wildnefs grac’d, 
Andvhewn the full refult of genyine taite. 
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Put tirefome grow each long, long lengthening ifle, 
Where captive Nature never deign’d to {mile, 
Where crouded ftatues, crouded ftructures glare, 
And ouly ferve to make the vulgar itare. 

Sweet Studlev fhews too much th’ effects of Arr, 
With every beauty Nature cou’d impart, 

For prim clipt hedges, formal rows of trees, 

Veil every grace the talteful eye decrees. 

The ftreams pellucid {till impounded flow, 

And limes are tonfur’d Jike a birth-night beau ; 
Here blooming Nature fpreads her charms in vaift, 
And injur’d flies in rural meads to reign. 

Wooburn for me fuperior charms can boaft, 
Where Nature’s fill improv’d, but never lot; 
Here rob’d in {weet implicity the fhines, 

And all the paint and pomp of Art refigns, 
Pleafes alone by her intrinfice grace, 
And wears the native beauties of her face, 
° Afcend yon terrace, end you there furvey, 
The queen of cities all her doines difpkay : 
See Wren’s ftupencous work, the fane of Paul, 
In lofty majefty o’erlcoks ’em al!! 
There Wincfor, crown’d with towers and golden fpires, 
Irom Vdwarad’s deeds the breaft with glory fires ; 
There Edward triumph’d with his garter’d knights, 
In proud procefions, and in hardy fights ; 
‘There beauties came the feflival to grace, 
And to their charms full bow’d the warrior-race ; 
In joufls and tournaments they mingled fhone, 
With flarry luflre round the brighteft throne : 
There many a noble many a royal name, 
Iiiume the records of immortal fame. 
What poets fabled or defcription yields, 
Of 'Tempe’s vale, and {weet Elyfian fields, 
See realiz’d—for here inchanted roves 
The eye o’er hills, vales, villas, towns and groves ; 
Jame rolls his ircams in ferpent mazes round, 
While flocks ard herds graze o’er th’ enamel’d ground, 
And mufky zephyrs, with a gentle breeze, 
Dance o'er the lawn, and fport along the trees ; 
Ir every bufh a feather’d mufe we hear, 
Whofe melting notes melodious footh the ear. 
There weeping willows kifs the evasry glaaes, 
And rills ftill murmur through the penfive fhades ; 
While blooming flowers ambrofial odours breathe, 
And all above is grace, and beauty all beneath. 

After thefe defcriptions, the Author vifits China, and gives 
US a very magnificent idea of the gardening and arch‘teéture of 
the Chinefe. We agree with him, that their tafte is fplendid, 
is often grand ; but we muft beg leave to add, that it is almoft 
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always fantaflic. They Harlequin Nature ; and, while they ws 
mean to embellifh her, they make her ridiculous. vic 

This poem concludes with an encomium on Temple Ney, 
fham, the feat of Lord Irwin, in the Weft-riding of York. | ™ 








fhire; and, indeed, the poetry may nét improperly be com, “ 

pared to the place; for both have beauties, and both have de. at 

fects ; nor écither the one or the other in an inferior degree, fe 

fit 
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For AUGUST, 1767. . 

MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 11. The Ignorant Philofopher. With an Addrefs to the } 

Public upon the Parricides imputed to the Families of Calas . 
and Sirven. ‘Tranflated from the French of M. de Voltaire, 

8vo. 4s. Bladon. 1767. 

HIS is a tranflation of the work attributed to Monf, Voltaire, of 


which we gave, from the original, fome account in the Appendix 
to the 35th Vol. of our Review: Vid. Art, Le Philofophe Ignorant. Of 
the tranflation, which is neither correét nor elegant, we {hall give the 
following {pecimen, taken from tue chapter on The effects of the Spirit of 
party and fanatici/m: 

* I do not think that I have fwerved from my fubjeét, in relating all 
thefe examples, in recommending to men that religion which unites 
them, and not that which divides them; that religion which is of no 
party, which forms virtuous citizens, and not impotent {cholars; that 
religion which tolerates, and not that wii-h perfecutes ; that religion 
which fays that the whole law confifts in loving God and one’s neigh- 
bour, and not that which makes a tyrant of God, and of one’s neigh- 
bours fo many victims.’ 

‘ Men have been perverted priscipally by monks. The wife and 
profound Leibnitz has evidently proved it. He has fhewn that the tenth 
century, which is called the Iron Age, was far lefs barbarous than the 
thirteenth and the fucceeding, which produced that herd of beggars, 
who made vows of living at the expence of laymen, and tormenting 
them. Enemies to the human {pecies, enemies to themfelves as well 
as others, incapable of knowing the fweets of fociety, they neceflaily 
detelted it. “hey difplay amongit them a rigour uncer which they 
all groaned, and which they all helred to increafe. Every monk fhakes 
off the chain which he forged for himfelf, trikes his brother with it, 
and is ftrack in his turn. Miferable in their facred retreats, they 
want to make other men miferable. Their cloifters are the abode of 
repentance, dtfcord, and hatred. ‘Their fecret jurifdiction is that of 
Morocco and\ Algiers, “they bury for life in dungeons thofe of their 
brethren who may accufe them, In a word, they have invented the 
Inguifition. 

* | know that in the multitude of thefe wretches who infect half Eu- 
repe, and whom feduétion, ignorance, and poverty, have precipitated 
juto Cloifters at fificen years of aze, there have been men of fingulat 
merits 
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inerit, who have arofe fuperior to their condition, and have been fer- 
yiceable to their country. But I may venture to fay, that all fach great 
men, whofe merit pervaded the cloiffer into the world, have all beea 
fecuted by their brethren, Every learned man, every man of ge- 
nus, endures more difgult, is attacked with more envy in thefe femi- 
naries, than he would have experienced in the world. The ignoramus 
gud the fanatic, who maintain the intereft of the wallet, have more de- 
ference paid than the greateft genius in Europe would have in ‘heir 
étuation. The horror which reigns in thefe caverns feldom meets the 
fecular eye; and when.it burfts forth, it is with the explofion of afto- 
nifhing crimes. We have feen in the month of May of this very year 
[1766] cight of thefe unhappy men called capuchins, accufed with hav- 
ing murdered their fupetior in Paris. 

‘ Neverthelefs, by a ftrange fatality, fathers, mothers, and daughters 
kneeling, reveal all their fecrets to thefe men, the refufe of nature, who, 
polluted with all crimes, boaft of remitting the fins of man, in the name 
of that God whom they manufa¢ture with their own hands. 

‘ How often have they infpired thofe they call their penitents, with 
all the atrocioufnefs of their charafiers? They have been the principal 
fomenters of the religious animofities, which embitter life. The judges 
who condemned the Calas’s and Sirvens confeffed to monks; they gave 
Calas two monks to accompany him to the fcaffold. Thefe two men, 
les barbarous than their brethren, at firft acknowledged, that Calas ex- 
piring upon the wheel called upon God with the relignation of inno 
cence. But when they were required to give an atteftation of this fact, 
they refufed doing it, dreading to be punifhed by their fuperiors for 
having told the truth. 

‘In fine, who would credit it, after the folemn verdié& given in fa- 
vour of the Calas’s, that there fhould be an Irifh jefuit, who, in the 
mot infipid of all pamphlets, has dared to fay that the defenders of the 
Calas’s, and the matters of the requefts, who did juitice to their inno- 
cence, were enemies to religion? 

‘ The catholics reply to thefe reproaches, that the proteftants are fuf- 
ceptible of the like. ‘The murders of Servel and Barnweil, fay they, 
are at leaft ypon a par with the affafliination of the counfellor Du Bourg. 
The death of Charles I. may be put in competition with that of Henry 
lil. The gloomy rage of the Englifh prefbyterians, and the fury of the 
ee of the Cevennes, are equal to the horrors of St. Bartho- 
omew. 

‘‘ Compare fe&ts, compare times, you will every where find, for one 
thoufand fix hundred years, nearly an equal proportion of abfurdity and 
horror, every where amongft a race of blind men, who are deftroying 
each other in the obf{curity that furrounds them. What book of con- 

overfy is there written without gall? and what theclogical dogma has 
not been the caufe of fpilling blood ? This was the neceffary effect of 
thofe fenfible words, ** W hoigfoever liftens not to the church, hhall be 
looked upon as a pagan and a publican.” Tach party pretended to be 
the church ; each party has therefore conftanily faid, We abhor the of- 
ficers of the cuftoms, we are enjoined to treat whoever differs with us in 
Opinions, as the fmugeglers treat the officers of the cuftoms, when they 
wt ri fuperiority. ‘Thus the firft dogma every where eftablifhed was 
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« When the king of Pruffia entered the firft time into Silefia, a [ite 
proteftant borough, jealous of a catholic village, came humbly to 
the king’s permiffion, for E all the inhabitants of that village to 
the fword, The king replied to the two deputies, If that village came 
to afk me leave to cut your throats, would you think me right to prant jt 
to them? Oh, gracious fovereign! replied the deputies, the cafe i, 
very different ; we are the true church.’ 

The above extraét will ferve as a farther fpecimen, added to thog 
given in our Appendix above referred to, of the original work ; which, 
whether Voltaire’s or not, contains many excellent remarks on that fpi. 
rit of fanaticifm and intolerance that hath prompted fo many thoufand, 
(we might, perhaps, have faid mrtiions, without exceeding the 
bounds of truth) of our fellow-creatures to cut one another’s throats ;— 
and all, as Mr, Hanbury’s* phrafe is, For THe GLORY OF Gop, any 
THE GOOD OF MANKIND! : 

* See Review for June 1767, p. 482. | 
Art. 12. The Peerage of Sc:tland. A complete View of the feveral 

Orders of Nobility of that ancient Kingdom, their Defcents, Mar. 

riages, Iffue, and Relations; their Creations, Armorial Bearing, 

Crefis, Supporters, Mattos, Chief Seats, and the high Off 

they poffe[s ; fo methodized as to difplay whatever ts truly ufeful ix 
this infiruétive and amufing Branch of Knowlege. Together with 
a Lift of the Sixteen Peers, from the Union to 1767, and an 
count of the atiainted Peers; their Defcents, Sc. and the prefat 

Reprefentatives of thofe unfortunate Families: alfo Three ufeful 

Plates, teaching the Art of Heraldry. By Mr. Kimber. 18mo, 

38. Woodfall. , 

"Lhis little piece is written on the fame plan with the Author’s Peerage 
of England, except that the arms are better engraved, with the addition of 
trefts, fupjorters, and mottos, upon the plates.—Though the accounts 
of families are very fhort, yet they are not quite free from errors. For 
Hiflance, at p. 8, we are told that ‘ Lord William Campbell is member 
fr Argyllthire, and Governor of Nova Scotia;’ notwithftanding thofe two 
departments are forbid, by act of parliament, to be occupied by the fam 
perfon, at one and the fume time: and in faét, his lordfhip quitted his 
feat in the houfe, when he accepted of his government.—At p.-451 
the Earl of Kelly, he fays, * awas attainted in 1746,’ which is not true! 
he only would have been fo, in cafe he had not furrendered (which be 
did) in due time, | 
Art. 13. Letters from Altamont in the Capital to bis Friends in the 

Country. 8vo. 3s. Becket. | 

Altamont is the fon of a gentleman who had formerly been an office 
fm the army, hut had retired into one of the remoteft and moft feque 
téred parts of North-Wales.~—Brought up in this folitude without aty 
other knowlege of mankind than what he could gather from books, he 
is at laft conduéted to London under the patronage of Sir William B= 
who had difcovered him in his retirement, His opinion and delcrp- 
tions of what he meets with in the commerce of public life make the 
aborting part of thefe letters, which are addrefled to his father, bis : 

rother, and fifter. As to the merit of hs obfervations, we ‘hall briely 
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fay, that, in our opinion, they fpeak the juvenility of the Writer ; from 
whom better things may be expected, when farther experience, and a 


= 


more extenfive knowlege of the world fhall have matured his judgment. Ly 


Art. 14. The Arguments and Determinations of the Right Hen, the 
Lords of Council and Seffion in Scotland, upon that important Caufe, 
wherein bis Grace the Duke of Hamilton and others were Plain- 
tiff, and Archibald Douglas of Douglas Efq,; Defendant. With 
an Introduflory Preface, giving an impartial and diftin@? Account 
of this Suit. By a Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 4s. fewed, 
Almon. ) 

When we have {aid that this is undoubtedly a genuine account, there 
is nothing, we apprehend, necefflary for us to add, to an article of this 


. kind, 


Art. 15. 4 contife Narrative of the Proceedings in the Douglas 
Caufe; with Remarks on the Memorials; in a Letter to a Friend. 
8v0. 1s. 6d. Griffin: 

This narrative is drawn up by a zealous advocate for Mr, Douglas; 
confequently, the Author endeavours to throw all the weight of evidence 
into the defendant's feale. For our part, we think there are ftill great 
dificulties remaining, on both fides of the queftion ; and, therefore, we 
are not at all furprifed to find that the Lords of Seffion, before whom this 
celebrated trial was had, were fo equally divided in their opinions of the 
~ of fo important and at the fame time fo obfcure and perplexed a 
caufe, ; 

Ait. 16. The modern Art of Cookery improved; or elegant, cheap, 
and ealy Methods of preparing moft of the Difhes now in vogue ; in 
the Compofition whereof Bth Health and Pleajure have been con- 

julted. By Mrs, Anne Shackleford, of Winchefter. 12mo, 
3s. Newbery. | 
There is an old adage which fays that ‘* Authors and horfes are to 

be fed but not fattened ;” therefore not being ufed to the pampered 

nodes of culinary luxury, we may be prefumed to be ill judges of the 
art of cookery: sueuthesefese beg leave to refer this articie to our book- 
feller, or printer, 

Att. 17. The Ants, a Rhapfidy. 12m0. 2Vols. 4s. Davis 

and Reymers. 

_ This ftrange work, which is preceded by ftill franger prefacés, ad- 

drefle:, and advertifements, is a politica! allegory, and will afford ens 

tertainment to thofe only who are politically mad. —Things of this kind 
that are neither diftinguifhed by uncommon humour, knowlege, or pe- 
netration, are of all others the moft infipid to an unprejudiced mind. 

Art. 18. Comparative Objirvations on Two of the Poems which were 
honoured with Prizes in a late Certamen at Ch.Ch, By a Gen- 
tleman of the Univerfity. 8vo. 1s. York printed, fold 
by Moran in London. 

In litevary competitions for public prizes, the only revenge that the 
difappointed candidate can have, is to arrain the judgment or impartiality 
of the cenfors: and that, indeed, is the only inconvenience that fuch 
competitions, otherwife very ufefal, are attended with. In this pame 
phler the Dezn of Ch. Ch. and the reft of the cenfors are treated wth a 
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degree of farcafm which the merit of the fubjeét fhews to be altogether 
impertinent. 

Art. 19. Atys: or, a Letter to Momus, on his late Defcent amm 
Mortals ;—or, rather, to the miftaken ‘liberal Mortal whofe lu. 
crative Views have engaged him to wear that Mafk, to cover 
Falfbood, Ingratitude, Malevolence, Sc. Sc. ato. 1s. Moran, 
This defence of the Hay-market players, is equally important with the 

dull attack on them, meniioned in our laft month’s Catalogue: Art, 

Momus. . 

Art. 20. Remarks on a Pamphlet lately publifhed by the Reverend 
Mr. Mafkelyne, under the Authority cf the Board of Longitude, 
By John Harrifon, 8vo. 6d. Sandby. 


The putiication which occafioned thefe animadverfions, was briefly 
mentioned in the laft volume of our Review, p. 325 ; and we cited 
from it, the fummary opinion therein delivered by Mr. Mafltelyne, fo 
much to the difcredit of Mr. Harrifoi’s invention. 

That Mr. H. fhould be greatly diffatisfied, and bighly offended at the 
fentence thus pronounced againft him, by the aftronomer-royal, was very 
natural ; and that he fhould be folicitous to vindicate his own reputation, 
and to affert the merit of his difcovery, is not at all to be wondered at: 
the grand queftion, with regard to the public, will be, how far Mr, 
H. has been able to obviate Mr. M.’s objections? This point we cane 
not pretend to determine; but fhall refer our Readers, for farther fatis- 
faction, to the publications on both fides.——The fubject of this debate 
is undoubtedly of great importance to mankind, in general, as well as 
to our own country in particular; and therefore our Author’s remarks 
on what Mr. M. has obferved, in relation to Mr, H.’s watch, mut 
undoubtedly merit the public attention. Indeed it appears to us, that 
our Remarker has made fo notable a defence of himfelf, and of his m- 
genious and indefatigable labours, that we cannot but think it will be 
very incumbent on the aitronomer.royal to clear his own reputation 
from Mr. H.’s charge, not only of grofs ignorance in mechanics, but of 
having (in his procedure relative to the celebrated machine in quéttion) 
been influenced by felfifh views. Mr, M. he afferts, is, in a pecuai- 
ary way, interefted in another method of afcertaining the longitude, 
viz. that of the lunar tables, which has been longin agitation: a {cheme 
on which Mr. H., here beftows fome obfervations, in order to fhew how 
very far it fails fhort of the method for obtaining this important ead 
by means of a time-keeper.—For the particular objections here brought 
againitthe lunar method, as well as for Mr. H.’s remarks on Mr, M.'s 
account of the watch, we fhall refer to the pamphlet; but, as many of 
our Readers may be unacquainted with the nature of the attempt to 
afcertain the longitude by clock-work, we fha'l tran{cribe our Author's 
very plain account of this matter, which he has rendered fufficiently 

obvious to every Capacity. 

‘ The longitude of any place is its diftance eaft or welt from any 
other given place; and what we want is a method of finding wut at fea, 
how far we are got to the ealtward or weltward of the place we failed from. 
The application of a time-keeper to this difcovery is founded upon the 
following pr.nciples: ‘The earth’s furface is divided into 360 equal parts 
(by imaginary lines drawn from north to fouth) which are called on 
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of longitude; and its daily revolution eaftward round its Own axis is 
rmed in 24 hours ; conequently in that perio’, each of thofe ima- 
inary lines or degrees, becomes fucceflively oppofite to the fun (which 
makes the noon or precife middle of the day at each of thofe degrees) ; 
and it moft follow, that from the time any one of thofe lines pafles the 
fun, till the next paffes, muft be juft four minutes; for.24 hours being 
divided by 360 wiil give that quantity; fo that for every degree of 
lonoitude we fail weftward, it will be noon with us four minutes the 
later, and for every degree caftward four minutes the fooner, and {0 in 
proportion for any greater.or lefs quantity. Now, the exact time of 
the day at the place where we are, can be afcertained by well known 
and eafy obfervations of the fun, if vifible for a few minutes, at any 
time, from his being ten degrees high till within an hour of noon; or 
from an hour after noon, tll he is only 10 degrees high in the after- 
noon: if therefore, at any time when fuch obfervation is made, a time- 
keeper tells us at the fame moment what o’clock it is at the place we 
failed from, our longitude is cleaily difcovered. To do this, it is not 
neceflary that a watch fhould perform its revolutions pyecifely in that 
fpace of time which the earth takes to perform her’s ; it is only required 
that it fhould invariably perform it in /ome known time, and then the 
conftant difference between the length of the one revolution and the 
other, will appear as fo mech daily gained or loft by the watch; which 
conftant gain or lofs, is called rhe rate of its going, and which, being 
added to or dedu€ted from the time fhewn by the watch, will give the 
true time, and confequeatly the difference of longitude.’ 

We fhail conclude with our Author's concluding paragraph. 

‘I fhall not, fays he, prefume to make any reflections gn the diffe- 
rent treatment the two * inventions have met with ; nor will I take up 
more of the reader’s time by a detail of the very earneft attention paid 
by the French government to this objet. If our rivals in commerce 
and arts /Zou/d rob us of the honour as well as the firft advantages of 
the difcovery, I hope it will be admitted that the fault is not mine : 
and I jikewife flatter myfelf that I have now furnifhed fufficient mate- 
rials for the juftification of my Friends, and for fhewing that the caufe 
which they from public fpirited motives had the goodnefs to efpoufe, 
was not unworthy of their patronage. ne 

* Thoie of afcertaining the longitude by the moon, and by the s:me- 
piece; the former, Mr. H. fays, has already coft the public 6,600 1. at 
leaf, Mr. H. has received, as yet,-but half of the parliamentary re- 
ward for his invention, viz. 10,000 I. | 
Art. 21. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable the Marquis of Granby, 
Commander in Chief of the Army: concerning the Regulations 

Lately eftablifhed, relative to the Sale of military Commiffions. 8vo. 

is. Becket. 


The ingenious Author of this Letter, highly difapproves the regu- 
lations ; and he endeavours to fhew, that *' they are inadequate to the 
end propofed of rewarding merit and fervice ; that they are prejudicial 
to the officers of the army in general, and even to thofe who are unable 
to puichafe, for whofe relief they are faid to have been intended; but 
above all, highly injurious to fuch as ate incapacitated from further fer- 
vice ; that thry are extremely hurtful to the difcipline of the army by 
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infufing acertain languor and ofcitancy inftead of that active and emy. 
Jous fpirit which fits fo well upon the military character ; that they are 
dangerous to the freedom of the conftitution, by excluding from the arm 
men of fortune and family, and by encreafing the dependance upon the 
crown or the minifter: and laftly, fays the Author, I have fuggefted tq 
your lordfhip’s imagination the mifery to which many officers will be re. 
duced by being thus chained to the fervice beyond the period of thei 
youth and vigour ; obliged to undergo fatigues which have already worn 
them out, and to be expoled to the dangers from which their languid and 
nervelefs limbs can no longer extricate them.’ , 
He adds, that ‘ tocrown the wretchednefs of many, who in their 
better days were ufed to brave death when dreffed in all his terror and 
pomp in the front of battle, they will now fink under the apprehenfion 
of an accident which mutt leave their wives and children, whom a par. 
ticipation of toils and miferies has endeared beyond the common tics, 
expofed to the numerous calamities which follow in the train of want.’ 
Such, to our Authur, do the confequences that will naturally refule 
from thefe regulations, appear to be. ‘ If, therefore, fays he, I am 
fortunate enough to fucctec in evincing to your lordihip’s fatisfation, the 
opinion which I fet forth in the beginning of this letter concerning them, 
Iam perfuaded that you will deem it no unworthy occafion of employ- 
ing that confidence which the King {o juftly repofes in you, in fubmit- 
ting to his Majeity their evil confeque:ces and pernicious tendency.’ 
Art. 22. The Art of Shooting Flying: familiarly explained by Wa 
of Dialogue. Céntaining Directions for the Chorce of Guns for 
various Occafions, An Account of divers Experiments, difcover- 
ing the Execution of Barrels of different Lengths and Bores, 
With many ufeful Hints, for the Improvement of Young Praéii- 
tioners, entirely new. By T. Page. The fecond Edition, 
with Additions. 8vo. 41s. Printed at Norwich by J. 
Croufe, and fold by E. Johnfon in London. ae i 
‘Yo this fecond edition of his ufeful tract on the art of fhooting flying, 
Mr, Page has added ‘ fome account of the compofition and qualities of 
gunpowder ; alfo a method of finding the relative velocities of thot 
trom guns of different lengths and bores to one another, and their ab- 
folute velocities fo that the goodrefs of barrels, in regard to carrying 
the fhot with force, needs be no longe: a difputable point ; as every one 
will hereby be enabled to prove it with as much exaétnefs as he can 
defie.’ fo : 
The valuable additions, in the appendix, are chiefly taken from the 
late very ingenjous Mr. Robins’s Principles of Gunnery; which Mr. 
Page had recommended to the curioys in’ his firft edition; and from 
which, by the advice of friends, he has judicioufly enriched his prefent 
publication, © c% | : , 
MEDICAL. 


Art. 23. Medical Advice to the Confumptive and Afthmatic People 
of England; wherein the prefent Method of treating Diforders of 
the Lungs, is fhewn to be futile and fundamentally wrong : and @ 
new and ealy Method of cure propofed. By Philip Stern, M. D. 
8vo. 1s, Almon, er a 
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and cafy method of cure here propofed has been prattifed long 

ro? P a enedieius in the Tabidorum Theatrum, recommends, in ulcera- 
mb = of che lungs, the infpiration of medicated vapours.—He relates fe- 
ny yeral cafes in which this practice was fuccefsful ; defcribes the apparatus 


ha which is fitted to convey this vapour into the lungs; and gives fevera} 

" formule for medicines thus to be applied,—The learned Van Swieten 
ee alfo fays; ‘ Sane una cum aere infpirato vapsres medicati totum cavum 
a gireum pulmonis undique alluere poffunt ; et fic pro varia conditione ulceris 
and diverfa peterit applicari medela. 

: The Author of this pamphlet informs us, that he has difcovered a 
ir very powerful menftruum for the balfamic refins ; that this menttraum 
ind is very volatile, not at all inflammatory, and remarkably antifeptic, and 
ion antifpafmodic ; and that the impregnated menftruum, when dropt into 
ar. boiling water, immediately fills the air, not only with its own, but alfo 


e with the medicinal virtues of the diffolved refins. 
. This is Dr, Stern’s Balfamic Aether ; which he very benevolently offers 
to the public as a sofrum; and fells it for fix fhillings the bottle.—His 





e. contrivance for conveying the medicated vapour into the lungs is a very 

he bad one. -—D. 

* PoLritscaL and COMMERCIAL, 

ite Art. 24. 4 Caztion to the Directors of the Eaft-India Company, 

with regard to their making the Midfummer Dividend of Five per 

o Cent. without due Attention to alate AG of Parliament, and a 

= | Bye-law of their own. 8vo, 1s. Kearfly. 

% To thofe who are immediately interefted in the affairs of the Eaft- 

Se India company, this will appear to be a very curious and important 

te publication. ! 

ly NoveEts, 

. Art. 25. The Hiftory of Mr. Byron and Mifi Greville. 12mo. 

2 Vols. 6s, Noble. 

y Mr. Byron and Mifs Greville are amiable characters, their ftory is 

f affecting ; the tale is agreeably told ; and the moral is good. 

$ Art. 26. The Woman of Fa gon: or the Hiftory of Lady Diana 
Dormer. 12m0. 2 Vols. 6s. Wilkie. 





be 
: | There is fuch a famenefs in the novels of thefe days, that it is difficult 
K to characterize any one of them in terms which will not, with very little 
variation, be equally applicable to the reft. Within thefe few years 
paft, we have pernfed many fuch hiftories as this of a woman of fa- 
thion ; and as the general intention of them all, is to difcountenance 
vice and encourage virtue, we would not be too fri in our enquiries 
into their merit, as literary compofitions. 
Art. 27. The Memoirs of the Count of P—; fhewing at once the 
* dreadful Confequences of Vice, and the Happine/s of being virtuous. 
Tranflated from the German, by F. W. Streit, F. Ducal S. 
! at Jena. 32mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Dodfley, &c. 
A German novellift may, at firft fight, feem an obje& as much to be 
dreaded as a Dutch commentator ; and truly this German tale is te- 
dious and heavy enough, ‘There is, neverthelefs, much good fenfe in 
‘Wis performance ; which is, moreover, confiderably enlivened by a va~ 
L4 riety 
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"pis Refurrc&ion, by Way of Question and Anfwer, for the Edi- 


oT 


riety of charaéters, and details of fome very affeGing fitvations: by 
the tranflation, being the work of a foreigner, imperfeétly fkilled in oy; 
langnage, will appear intolerable to the Englifh reader. 


POETICAL, 


Art. 28. The Village Wedding : or the Faithful Country Maid. & 


paftoral Entertainment of Mufic. As it is performed at the 
Theatre Royal at Richmond. 8vo. 15s. - Hingefton. 


We do not look for exc:dlence in thele petites pieces;. if we fay that 


there is nothing very abfurd or unnatural in the conduct of them, nor 
contemptible in the poctry, we fhall not come far ‘fhort of giving them 
their due praife ; and {9 much may with propriety be faid of the Village 
Wedding. - Oa aa Gem 

Art. 29. Bagateiles: or Poetical Trifles. In this Collection js 


reprinted the Fragment of Allen and Ella, which (unknown 

to the Author) appeared fome Years fince under the Title of 

Collin and Lucy. ‘Yo which is fubjoined, a Journey to, and 

dé€ription of, the Paracletc, near the City of Troyes, ii 

Champagne, where Abelard and Eloifa were buricd. r2mo, | 

3s. Dodfley, &. ~ ° ee ee ee , 

A joft and true account of this book is contained in the title-page; 
for the modefty of which we commend the: Author, and, at the fame 
time, aflure the public that there are five hundred -worfe poets: in this 
kingdom. 7 + \ t 
‘Art. 30. The Life and Attions of Fefus Chrift, from his Birth to 





cation of Children and Youth, in Four Parts. By a Lover of 
Chyift. s2mo. 1s. »Wilkies  «) beak est 
Jn ghis.traét the anfwers to the gueflions are all in verfe. This, we 
fuppofe, is for the aid of the memory; and, fo far,’the thing may an- 
fwer yery well: but it is fomewhat queftionable whether children, by 
having their ¢ars accuftomed to bad rhymes, may not in time become 
bad rhymers —If fo, they had better never have learnt their catechifm, 
“Art. 31. Kew Garden, a Poem in two Cantos. By Henry Jones," 
Author of The Earl of Effex, The Ifle of Wight, &c. - 4to 
2s. 6d.) IDodfley.: » | oe. re” on ee 
To adapt the ityle to the fpbjet, is one of the greateft arts of poetry, 
and itis not, therefoie, to be wondered, if ordinary writers hardly ever 
attain to.it., In all defcriptive poems a fimplicity of fentiment ard per- 
fpicuity of manner and expreffion are indifpenfibly peceffary :.but the 
oem before us can boatt of neither,» Forced and foreign fentiments, 
in a fuffian flyle,. are fwdftituted for fimple painting and _-eafy d¢- 
{cription. : amet , 
Art. 32, Cho, or a Difcaurfe on Tafie, addreffed to a young Lady. 
' - yamo. 1s.'6d. T. Davies. « er 
The Writer of this flight treatife is a right. lady’s phiJofopher. He 
does not perplex the mind by very abftraéted diftin&tions, or depth of 
dnveltjyation,—He Hourifhes through a number of harmle(s periods, and 
floats pericctly at eafe on the furface of philofophy, te 
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Art. 33- Fables and Tales for the World, and Mifcellanies for the 
Country. Patricia’s Addrefs. Being fit to be read in all Churches 
and Chapels throughout England, but not at Berwick upon Tweed, 

nor in Bedfordfiire. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Stevens, &c. 
The impudence and ftupidity of this title-page can only be equalled 
by the dulnefs and impertinence of the book fel NE: 

Art. 34 

bb = Reconciliation between them, after the Funeral of ‘facob thar 
Father. By Jofeph Brown, fometime Servant to the late 
Earl of Ayelsford, and to the Hon. Mr. Baron Legge, &c. 
vo. 1s. Williams, &c. 
Jofeph Brown’s character of himfelf, and of his literary abilities, may 
be here given as an impartial fpecimen of this poem - 
To little boys of tender ages, 

I dedicate thefe eafy pages. 

Unus’d to th’ elequence of {chools, 

And lefs to nicer grammar-rules. 

In childhood | began to fpell ; 

To learn to write was pleafed well. 

Soon to the Bible I was brought, 

No other book was ever taught ; 

With wonder I perus’d it o’er, 

The more I read, I lik’d the more 3 

And Jofeph’s ftory pleas’d me fo, 

I often back to it would go. 

My inclination me did prefs 

‘To put this ftory into verfe. 

Some writing | was taught betimes, 

But ne’er was vers’d, you'll fee, in rhymes. 


ReELtiGctous and CONTROVERSIAL, 


Art. 35. Thoughts on Miracles in general, and as they relate to 
the Eftablifhment of Chrifliantty:in particular : inter{perfed with 
Remarks en Bifhop Butler’s Analogy of Religion with the Courfe 
of Nature.’ To whtch 1s added the Creed of a Real Deif?. 8vo. 
2s. Becket. 1767. | 
In this pamphlet are to be found the well-known objections that are 
generally made by unbelievers, on the fubject of miracles; nothing 
more being really effected than colle&ting together old weapons, and 
rubbing the ruft off them, in order to make another attack on the Chriftian 


- e)ciPenlation. It will not therefore deferve a formal confideration, fince 


objeftions often obviated, are fufficiently anfwered by a 


reference to former replies. N 
Art. 36. A fecond Part of Annotations, critical and grammatical, tn * 


St. John’s Gofpel, reaching to the End of the Third Chapter. By 

James Merrick, M. A. late Fellow of Trinity-College, Ox- 

ford, 8vo. 2s. Newbery. 

We have already mentioned the laudable defien of this undertaking, 
which was to introduce the lefs learned ftudent to a critical knowlege of 


the 
f. 


cd 4 


A Pocm on Fofeph and his sehen Me Fafeph’s Birth ‘ 
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the fcriptures. There is the fame care, learning and accuracy, in thefe 

as in the former Annotations ; but we are apprehenfive that, if the in. 

genious Author purfues his defign upon the fame plan, his work will 

be too voluminous to be generally ufeful. 

Art. 36. The Doétrines of the Trinity and Satisfaétion, ilaftrated 
and confirmed. 8vo. 15s. Wilkie. 

This piece confifts of three letters, in which the Author, who had, it 
feems, been inclinable to the Arian hypothefis, relates the converfation 
he had with a friend; who convinced him of his error by fo powerful 
an argument, and which made fo ftrong an impreffion upon his mind, 
that he now fuppofes an angel from Heaven would not be able to per- 
fuade him that the doétrine of the trinity is untrue, The argument 
which produced fuch a wonderful effect upon our Letter writer is, how- 
ever, only a metaphyfical one, drawn from the nature of the human 
foul, as confifting of three principles, will, wifdom, and power. On 
this the ftrefs of the fubject is principally laid, not very confiftently 
with what we are told.in the beginning of the conference, that the doc- 
trine of the trinity is fo entirely founded upon the fcripture revelation of 
it, that its greateft advocates have no arguments to fupport it by, 
but fuch as are drawn from the fcripture. The Author’s friend goes on 
to deduce from the fame metaphyfical fource, the doctrine of the Satif- 
faction ; which part of the performance is ftill more abfurd than the pre- | 
ceding, and, indeed, abounds, as we think, with fuch unworthy and | 
un{criptural fentiments concerning the divine attributes, that we cannot 
help looking with fome degree of pity on a perfon who could be con- 
vinced by reafoning of fo ftrange a nature. 

The pamphlet is written with moderation and temper, and is by no 
means contemptible in point of language and compofition. K- -s | 
Art. 37. 4 View of the Trinity in the Glafs of Divine Revelation: 

with fome Reflections on human Explications concerning that Sub- 

je. And a Defence of Private Judgment in Oppofition to blind 

Obedience. In Three Differtations. By a Layman. | 8vo. 

1s. Robinfon and Roberts. moh 

Of all the dottrines in divine revelation, that of the trinity affords 
the leait room for man’s invention ; for here the moft elevated genius is 
jot, when attempting to go beyond that line. This unerring guide 
our Author profeffes to folow ; and thinks it ‘ evident from {cripture 
telimony, that there is bat ome Jenovan: [but] that in Jenovan 
there is a PLURALITY, which plurality isa Trinity of dillin& per- 
fons, who have in commen all the divine names, perfecdions, and glories 
of the one JEHOVAH.’ 

In fupport of this propofition he has brought together a vasiety of 
texts, wherein ‘ the fame perfettions are afcribed to Jefus Chrift, and 
the Holy Ghoft, that are proper on/y to the fupreme Gop :’ from 
hence he concludes, that each of the three perfons is God; though 
he acknowledges that this uxzion and di/tinGion are myfteries utterly un- 
known to mankind. 

Differtation I], contains fome pertinent refleGtions upon human.ex- 
plications of the trinity ; fhewing it to be ‘ the higheft prefumption in 
inen, to fay pofitively more concerning God, than he has been pleafed 


to reveal of himfelf.’——* How equitable then muit it be to compofe a 
human 
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an explication [of an.ineonceivable myftery,] and impofe it upon 
£39 OT enen, by elles er an implicit belief of it, gs a term of com 
munion in the church of Chiift 2? 
‘ Befides the {criptures, in the two firft centuries, there were no 
fertled forms (he fays) of this doétrine of the trinity.—To believe and 
ree in the {cripture-account of it was thought fufficient, without dif- 
fering algout philofophical diftin€tions concerning the manner of it.’ 
In the third differtation, private judgment is defended, and blind obe- 
dience difclaimed ; in fome fh:ewd remarks from {cripture, reafon, and 
yeformation-principles.—‘ Private judgment is a rule, (he fays) not 


 yuling, but ruled by the word of God, yet fuch a rule, as we can never 


act lawfully againft, in obedience to the higheft mortals ; it being the 
difate of confcience, God's deputy in the foul, never to be contra- 
difted.’—* And though a man’s confcience may err, yet no Chriitian 
ought to walk contrary to the dictates of it.—How irrational and im- 
pious then is it, to require a man to believe what is not clearly re- 
vealed in fcripture? If it 4e clearly revealed, he cannot but believe it: 
but if he does not fee it contained in {cripture, it is impoflible to force 
either his fight or his faith: confequently his obedience cannot be re- 
quired without the exercife of his private judgment,’ P. 
Art. 38. Nicodemus’s Gofpel. Containing an extraordinary and mi- 
mute Account of our bleffed Saviour’s Trial and ap ety his 

Death and Paffion; bis Defcent inte the invifible World; and 

what happened there during that Period: with his Afcenfton into 

Heaven. Which curious Relation will be found agreeable to 

Scripture Analogy, and corroborating with the fame. B 

Jofeph Wilfon. 8vo. 1s.°6d. Printed for the Authors; and 

fold at his Houfe, in Lancafter-Court, in the Strand. 

This is a very poor tranflation, from the Latin, of a forged gofpel, 
never heard of till the fourth century. The original, together with a 
much better tranflation, and a full account of it, may be feen in Fones's 
New Methad of fettling the Canon of the New Teftament. 

Art. 39. Triumphs of Faith; or, the real Chriftian’s Hope in 
' Death: exemplified in the Experience of the moft eminent Perfons 
who have flourithed, from the Martyrdom of Stephen and Igna- 
trus, to the prefent Times ; and by their dying Behaviour, Sayings, 
or Sufferings, have evinced the Power of Religion upon the Mind 

at that important Seafon. 12m0. 38s. Dilly, &c. 

An improvement of Burnham’s Pious Memorials, with confiderable 
additions; but we look upon moft of thefe collections, and the prefent 

k in particular, as diigraced by the injudicious introduétion of feveral 
weak-headed enthufialls, whofe names ought by no means to be enrolled 
with the truly pious proteftant martyrs of Queen Mary’s days, nor with 
fuch ma as the late rational and learned’ Lr. John Leland of Dublin. 
Art. 40. Confiderations upon the Miracles of the Gofpel: in An- 

{wer to the Difficulties raifed by Mr. John James Roufleau, 

ig his third Letter from the Mountain. ‘Tranflated from the 

French of D. Claparede, Paftor, and Profeffor of Divinity 

at Geneva. ‘By the Editor of the Chriftian’s Magazine. 8vo. 

28. 6d. Newbery. 1767. | 
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The evidences of Chriftianity in general, and of its miracles in 
particula r, have been of late years fo fully confidered, and efpecially 
in Or OWN Country, that it is difficult to advance any thing New upon 
the funjed. bowever, when frefh authors fpring up, with either. 
frefh objeSions, or old ones dreffed in a diferent form, it is Proper, 
and even necefiary, that they fhould be anfwered. This is more 
immediately the cafe, when the objections come from fuch a pen as 
that of Mr. Rouffeau, whofe great reputation as a writer, and who 
uncommon eloquence, cannot but give a peculiar advantage to his 
fentiments. 


Mr. Rouffeau takes a different method from thofe who have hitherto 


attacked miracles; he neither admits nor rejects them; but denies 
that our Lord employed them as a proof of his miffion, and accy. 
mulates dificulties againft this kind of proof. .Mr. Claparede, on 
the contrary, endeavours to fhew. in the firft part of his perfor. 
mance, that miracles were wrought by Jefus Chrift, as a proof of 
the divinity of his. miffion; and feconsly, that the proof of mi- 
racles is proper to eita blith a divine miffion. 

-What our Author has faid on the nature, defign, and charaéter of 
miracles, will not, we-believe, be unacceptable to our Readers. 

.& A miracle is a fenfible change in the order of nature. 
. Natere is the aflemblage of created Beings. ) 

Thefe Beings a& upor each other, or by each other, agricealie ti 

certain laws, the refult of which is what we call the order of natare, 
_ Khele laws, being a confequence of the nature of thofe Beings, 
and of the relations which they bear to each other, are invariable 
itis by them God governs the world. He alone eftablithed them, 
he alone therefore can fufpend them. : 

- Phe proper efeét then of miracles is to mark clearly" the divine 
interpoiition 5 ; and the fcript ure fuppofes that fuch too is their’ defign. 
Hence | draw this confequence, that he who performs a miracle per- 
forms it in the name of God, and on his behalf; that is. to fay, in 
proof of a divine mifion. 

Rue what are the characters of true miracles? How may we know‘ 
that the mailer of nature hth been pleafed to modify or ba cure its 
laws? A queition of the highett impoxtance t 

We have a clue to guide us in this refearch :' fince the end of mi- 
racle is to mark the divine interpofition, the miracle muft have cha- 
racters proper > tomark this interpofitions | 

if. i hen, it mutt have an end important and worthy of its au- 
thor. 2. Be f fe afible, and eafy to be obferved-’ 2. Be ‘independant 

f fccond caufes. “And faftly, be inftantaneoufty performed. 
‘if. The firtt character, is an important end, worthy of its Au- 
thor. What probability is there that God fhowld’ {pec jally interpole, 
a fafpend the laws by which he coverns: this world without any 
neceility for a frivolous’ reaion, inconfiftent with his wifdom, ‘un- 
worthy of his greatnefs ? Every miracle then muft have an wfefl 
end, and one to which fecond caufes are in: dequate ; as to authorize 
2 pi rophet, or to eftablifh a revelation. An ehd, fo wife, is well 
worthy of the Supreme Being. “ 

zdly. ‘Lhe micatte muft be fenfible, and eafy to be Siferved’s it 
mutt tyrn upen laws w hich 4 re generally inown 5 and not upon fych 
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as are fcarcely or not at all known ; nor upon fubje&s too remote 
from us, OF which require the experienced eye of an obferver in order 
to be perceived. A fupernatural motion in the ring or Satellites of 
Saturn, could not therefore be a miracle for the generality of the 
Earth’s inhabitants ; 1t would at molt be fo onl, to aftronomers. 
Miracle being calculated to eftablifh the divine interpofition, ought to 
be more within the reach of men: /i:2s f:0m Earth, therefore, will be 
referable to /igvs from Heaven. 

adly. It ought to be independant of fecond caufes, or performed 
without any natural inftrument. — If any external action or foreign 
circumftance accompanies it (which is commonly the cafe) this action 
or this circumftance has no natural connection with the effect pro- 
duced. ‘I his is what particularly diftinguifhes miracles from natural 
events. Thefe laft have a natural caufe; that caufe is proportionate 
to the effeéts which refult from it. Thus every body in motion moves 
jn proportion to the force which caufes it to move. But the imme- 
diate {pecial interpofition of God excludes that of phyfical agents: 
In every miracle the proportion betwixt caufes and efe&s no longer 
fubfitts. 

Phyfic has remedies proper for curing maladies; thefe remedies 
bear a certain proportion to the nature of the malady which they are 
to expel or deitroy: but no fuch proportion is difcernable in mi- 
racles. 

It is by natural means that thee underftanding is enlightened’and 
inftruéted in that of which it was ignorant. I {peak a language, which 
is foreign to me; I gave time and pains to it; | emplcyed the affii- 
ance of a mafler: but if, independent of fuch aids, my brain is in- 
riched inftantaneoufly with all the words of a language unknown to 
me, the effect has not its caufe in nature; the event is fupernatural. 

athly. Laftly, miracle is inftantaneous; it prefents not the fhad- 
ings and gradations which are obfervable in nature. ‘Nature proceeds 


not by fits and ftarts; 1s gradual and progreflive in its operations ; 


does not create, but unfolds; nourifhes, caufes to fprout, and to 
grow; fets to work fecond caufes, which act only by little and little, 
and produce not their effect till the end of a certain period. !hedi- 
vine agency is free from this rule. God faid, Let there be light, and 
there was fight, 

To thefe requifites we may join three or four others, which, though 
not fo effential, do ordinarily accompany miracle, and render it fo 
much the more palpable. | 

ift. It is announced before-hand, and preceded by the invocation 
of the name of God. 

2d. Itis accompanied by a vifible fign, or fome gefure proper to 
awaken the attention, to mark the intereft of the miracle, and to 
tender more fenfible the difproportion of the evérit to fecond caufes. 
Thus Mofes ftretches forth a feeble rod over the red fea, and it is 
divided, 

3d, Notoriety is alfo. requifite: not that a miracle performed in 
fight of a few witnefles isthe lefs a true miracle on that account. !t 
is enough that there is a fuflicient number of {pectators worthy of 
credit. The notoriety of ths or that particular miracle may be more 
Or lefs refrained by circumstances ; and one cannet juftly reje& a mi- 

racle 
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.racle properly eftablifhed, under a pretence that it had not all the 

notoriety one might have imagined. How great foever may be the 
number of the witnefles, we can always conceive a greater. By 
there is adegree of notoriety which fatisfies reafon; and if it were 
not fo, teftimonial proof would never be complete. 

4thly. Laftly, it is natural to with that miracles were frequently 

ated, numerous, and varied. This condition, however, is not 
of the greateft neceflity : a fingle miracle well proved, forms, ftritily 
fpeaking, a demonftration: and yet the concurrence of feveral pro- 
a in favour of the fame revelation is not fuperfluous ; the wit. 
neffes to one miracle only might be fufpected of delufion: they might 
themfelves fear the having been deceived: but if they relate a mul- 
titude of miracles, wrought at different times in different places, 
upon different occafions, and varied a thoufand ways ; every fear of 
iljufion is annihilated, and every doubt difpelled. . 

The particulars | have been entering upon, give great light to our 
fubje&t ; and ferve eafily to anfwer the principal queitions included in 
the doétrine of miracles. 

To afk whether God can work miracles, is to afk whether it is more 
difficult for him to fufpend the motion of a planet, than to make it 
move : orto raife a dead man, than to create a living one. 

To afk if miracles can be proved by human teftimony, is to ak 

_*  whtether fa&ts palpable, glaring, calculated to ftrike every eye, can 
be believed, when feveral witneties certify them, who are unfufpetted 
either of delufion or fraud. 

To afk if there can be any propriety in miracles, is to afk whether 
it be confiftent with the wifdom of God, to interpofe in an efpecial 
manner, when fecond caufes are infufficient to anfwer his defigns.’ 

The principles here laid down: are applied by our Author to the 
difficulties which Mr. Rouffeau has urged againft the Chriftian mi- 
tacles; and Mr. Claparede has, in the courfe of liis work, made 
many judiciotts and important obfervations, with regard to the extra- 
ordinary faéts recorded in the New Teftament. He has, at the 
fame time; treated his antagonift with the utmoft candour and mo- . 
deration. : 

We cannot conclude without exprefling our wifhes that the ruling 
powers at Geneva, inftead of profcribing Mr. Rouffeau, and de- 
priving him of the privileges of his native city, had contented them- 
felves with employing their divines and philofophers in anfwerin 
what was deemed exceptionable in his writings. The latter woul 
not only have redounded much more to their honour, but, likewife, 
to their intereft; for, if we have not been mifinformed, the condu& 
of the magiftrates of Geneva, with refpec&t to Mr. Rouffeau, has been 
one caufe of the diflike which numbers of the citizens have conceived, 
towards them, and of the difputes which feem to threaten fatal con¢ 
fequences to that little republic. K S 
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Appition to the CaTatooue of Forricn Booxs, in 
our laft AppeNp1x, publifhed in July, 1767. 


Art. 35. Elemens de Critique, ou Recherches des differentes Caujfes 
de P Alteration des Textes Latins, avec les Moyens den rendre la 
Leflure plus facile, &c.—Elements of Criticifm; or Enquiries 
concerning the different Caufes of the Corruption of the 
Texts of antient Latin Authors: with the Means of render- 
ing the Reading of them more eafy, &c. By Abbé Morel. 


an Paris, 1796. 


HAT branch of criticifm which is treated in thefe Elements, 
though not of the higheit importance, is undoubtedly of confi- 
derable ufe, fince, if antient writers be of any value, the more corre@, 
the more ufeful they certainly are—— Abbé Morel difcuffes his 
fabjeét with great judgment and accuracy, and illuftrates what he ad- 
vances by very pertinent examples. His work is divided into two parts; 
the firft contains obfervations which ferve for general principles; in the 
fecond, he enumerates the feveral caufes to which the alierations in the 
texts of antient authots are owing.—The rules he lays down as necef- 
fary to be obferved in oar fearch after original readings, appearg to 


be ufeful and judicious. 


Art. 36. Reflexions hazardees d’ une Femme ignorant, qui ne con- 
noit les Defauts des autres que par les Siens, et le Monde que par 
Relation et par oui-dire.—RefleCtions, which an ignorant Wo- 
man ventures to make, who only knows the Faults of others 
by her own, and the World by Hearfay. 12m0. Two 


fmall Vols. Paris, 1766. 


Who the Author of this work is, we know not; we are aflured, 
however, that it is the production of a female pen, and it is no more 
than juftice to fay, that it has a very confiderable fhare of merit.—The 
Author’s Refle&tions refer to upwards of feventy different articles, all re- 
lative to morality and the knowledge of mankind ; they fhew great de- 
licacy.and fenfibility of mind, as well as judgment and folidity. The 
Writer feems to be well acquainted with the world, and with the human 
heart; the pi€iures fhe draws are juit and ftriking, though fhe deals 
more in reflections than characters. When fhe expofes what is ridica- 
lous in the manners and conduct of mankind, the does it without any 
marks of mifanthropy, or of that fatuical fpirit which difgraces many 
performances of this kind... - 


Art. 37. Guide du Marchal. Par M. Lafoffe, Marechal des Pe- 
tites Ecuries du Roi, avec des Figures en Taille douce. The 
Farricr’s Guide. By M. Lafofle, &c. gto. Paris, 1766: 





Thofe who are competent judges fpeak highly of this work, as 
being one of the beit we have on the fubjeét. “The Author’s own ex- 
| Perence, afliited by that of his father, render him peealiarly qualified 
for 
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for fach a tafk.—-The work is divided into five parts: the firft contaigy 
the anatomy of a horfe ; the fecond gives an account of the miftakes of 
the antients and moderns, on this fubjeét, together with the tricks of 
quacks. In the third, the Author treats of the internal diforders of this 
animal, with their caufes, fymptoms, diagnoftics, prognottics, and me. 
thod of cure; the fourth contains an accourt of the external diforders 
particularly thofe of the eyes ; and the fifch is a treatife concerning the 
fhoeing of horfes.—As the foot of a horfe is liable to many diforders, 
and, confequently, the knowledge of this part very important, the Ay. 
thor gives a minute and accurate defcription of it. In his intro. 
duétion, he fhews the difference of thofe external marks by which horfes 
are diftinguithed, and the way of knowing their ages, &c. R 
° 





a 


SERMON. 
By Way of Prevention, a fleepy Sermon, calculated for the 


Dog-days, with an Addrefs to the Clergy, and another to the 


Laity, of the City of London. By the Rev. James Penn, 
Vicar of Clavering cum Langley, Effex. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie, 
&c. | 

Not a fleepy fermon, but a fermon againft /eepinz at church, The 
indecency of a flothful or negligent behaviour, in places of divine wor. 
fhip, is here juftly reprehended and expofed, with fome degree of vis 
vacity. - 





CoRRESPONDENCE, 


THE writer of a Letter from Ireland, figned 42 Old Officer, is 
entitled to our thanks for his intelligence ; but, in regard to the book 
which he commends to our notice, we never heard of it before, nor do 
we know where it was publifhed, nor by what means to procure it. 

We are alfo much obliged to the Devonfbire Gentleman for his kind 
letter. The fecond edition of the publication which he mentions has 
not yet fallen under our infpection, but we intend to look into it. 

J. B.’s favour is refpecttully acknowledged. We are entirely of his 
opinion with regard to the fuperior efficacy of Divine San@tions, as re- 
corded in the S, 5. and we hope, that, on recoofidering the little article 
to which he refers, he will perceive nothing therein very inconfiftent 
with the good principles inculcated in his obliging letter: we are 
certain, that nothing contrary to his juft and pious fentimems was 
intended, 

Monitor’s fecond Letter is come to hand, wherein he tells us, that, 
though he efteems our parts, and is often much pleafed with our criti- 
cifms, he holds it a crime, to compliment away fo ferious, and fo valu- 
able a thing as the religion fixed and fettled by che wifdom of the law.— 
In anfwer to this, we have oniy to fay, that we have a high regard for 
the church of Envland, but a much higher for the New Teltament; and 
think it a crime of a very heinous nature, to compliment away {uch ferious 
and fuch valuable things as the interefts of genuine Chriftianity, and the 
fundamental principles of Peoteftantifm. yu 
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